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ABSTRACT 

Ten hypotheses vere tested to evaluate the effects on 
pupils and teachers of open space construction ♦ Over 2,000 students 
in open and traditional schools vere selected for experimental and 
"control'* groups. Grades U and 7 pupils vere selected specifically 
since major data indicative of academic achievement were dravn from 
the County Testing Program that was administered to all grades ^ and 
7 students. In addition to these tests^ questionnaires were sent to 
teachers and principals of schools involved in the study and to about 
500 parents. Study findings indicate in part that there are no 
significant differences in achievement between students in open plan 
and traditional design schools, and that students from traditional 
design schools express significantly more positives attitudes about 
the nonphysical and physical aspects of their learning environment 
than do students in open plan schools » (Appendixes may reproduce 
poorlyO (MLF) 
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I ; SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 



(1) Hypotlicsis la & lb 5 regarding academic achievement : 

In smnmary, ^idth only tvo exceptions, there are no significant 
differences in acliievcmcnt between students in open area and traditional 
desigji schools, in Grades 4 and ?• Both exceptions involve students in the 
Low I.Q. groupingj at Grade 4 level, Low I.Q, students in open area schools 
show significantly liiglier scores on the Reading subtest, compared to Low I.Q, 
students in traditional settings. At the Grade 7 level. Low I.Q. students in 
traditional settings score significantly higher on the Vocabulary subtestst 

(2) Hypothesis 2/ regarding "motivation to learn" ; 

In summary, on this questionnaire Grade 4 students from traditional 
design schools express significantly more positive attitudes about the non- 
physical and physical aspects of their learning environment, compared to students 
from open area schools. The two groups do not differ on the other four 
dimensions tapped by the questiox-aiaire. 

Grade 7 students from traditional design schools express significantly 
more positive attitudes on all but one dimension of the questionnaire* 

With respect to attitude differences between boys and girls. Grade 4 
students in the two types of settings show almost no differences in response 
patterns. The exception is Dimension F (global attitude toward school and 
learning), where girls tend to have a more positive attitude than boys. 

At the Grade 7 level, boys and girls show some difference on Dimension D 
in both types of schools, \Ath girls expressing more positive attitudes about 
peer relationships. Girls in the traditional schools also manifest significantly 
more positive global attitudes toward school, compared to boys (Dimension F) . 



( 3 ) Hypothesis 3, regain! ing library ' ' and research skills ; 

In summaiy, regarding Hypothesis 3, data based on the Teacher 
Questionnaire suggests that botli open area and traditional construction 
teachers feel that their students are developing quite adequately in terms 
of creativity, curiosity, and problem-solving ability. However, with 
respect to "research skills" and the teachijig of "Icaniing strategies", 
more open area than traditional constmction teachers appear to place 
O ^mpiiasis hcre# 
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(4) Hypothesis 4j regarding case of oral cormmmlcationt 



In summary, Grade 4 data from the Student Questioimaire is consistent 
vdth the one relevant finding from the Teacher Questionnaire: students in the 
two types of schools do not seem to differ in terms of verbal interchange. 
However, at the Grade 7 level, there is some evidence that students in traditional 
design schools have a more positive attitude toward verbal exchanges in the 
classroom setting. 

(5) Hypothesis 5^ regarding general characteristics of teaching 
staff selected for open area schools: 



On the basis of questions #9 and 10 from the Principal - Vice-Principal 
Questionnaire, it seems that respondents from open area and traditional 
construction schools seek virtually the same characteristics in their teaching 
staff. However, it also appears that Principals and Vice-Principals from 
traditional construction schools are more satisfied than their open area 
counterparts \d.th the staffing decisions made over the past two years. 

(6) H3^pothesis 6, re^aixiing strains and pressures on teachers ; 

The findings regarding Hypothesis 6 are complex and require some 
clarification. Although there is no strong indication that open area and 
traditional construction teachers differ substantially in the amount of 
"strains and pressures" they sustain, some patterns and potential problem 
areas can be seen. 

Both open area and traditional construction teachers express general 
satisfaction \<ith several global aspects of their teaching situation 
(question #15). Although more traditional construction than open area teachers 
feel that their school "expects too much of teachers" (question i^^30 (g)), 
there is no difference between the two groupings of teachers in their assessment 
of the "stresses and strains" that accompany teacliing (question #31 (h)). 

Poindings for question //21 suggest that open area teachers spend more hours per 
month in non-classroom activities, such as "staff meetings," "marking assigned 
work and tests," "parent conferences," and "iiiformal coimselling. " Teachers 
from traditional constniction schools report spending more time doing "remedial 
work with students and tutoring." 

Fxjidijigs relating to "preparation time" and "work load" are somewhat 
inconsistent: on one hand, more traditional construction teachers seem to 
feel this is an area of difficulty (question //31 (n)), althougli open area 
teachers strongly emphasise that tliese are pix>blem areas for a teacher entering 
an open area setting. 
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Hypothesis 6, continued: 

Problems involved in discipline and student control do appear to constitute 
a stressful situation for open area teachers compared to traditional construction 
teachers (question //31 (u)), and a sizeable proportion of open area teachers 
perceive these factors as problems for a new open area teacher (question #32) • 
Other potential problem areas emphasized by open area teachers are ''team 
teaching and the need for consensus" and ''noise level*'' 

In general, the two gix>upings of teachers do not differ in their 
assessment of overall satisfaction or of the strains involved in teaching. 
However, open area teachers do report spending more time in non-classroom 
activities J they also indicate that discipline problems, team teaching, and 
general work load may constitute stressful areas, especially for a teacher 
entering the open area situation for the first time, 

(7) Hyi^otliesis 7^ regarding professional gro\vi:h of teachers ; 

In summary, except for the activities listed in question #27, there 
seem to be few indications of differences in professional development 
between open area and traditional construction teachers. Many of the trends 
can be understood in the context of the different age distribution in the 
two groupings of teachers. It should also be emphasized, with respect to 
question #27, that the traditional construction group of teachers represents 
only a small number of teachers j also, despite differences in percentages 
the two groups of teachers for question //27, sizeable proportions of open 
^ area teachers do engage in most of these professional develoj^nent activities. 



(8) Hypothesis 85 regarding utilization of hun)an and material 
resources: 

In summary, these questionnaire items indicate some tendency for 
greater utilisation of material resources in open area than traditional 
construction schools • However, this is a very general estimate, and with 
the data presently available we cannot control for the possibility that 
the open area schools might have considerably more cquipncnt to start \d.t\\ 
(supported by questions #15 (j) and #30 (e)), or that open area schools might 
provide students \dth easier access to these facilities, which would result 
in increased usage. 
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(9) Hypothesis 93 regarding parents' attitudes and reactions 
toward the school prograin : 

In suniniaiy, it appears that parents of Grade 41s iai open area 
schools have more positive attitudes tovaixi the school and its programs 
than do parents of Grade 7's in open area schools • Both groups of Grade 4 
parents (open area and traditional school) feel generally positive about 
their children's school* More parents of open area students express, in 
addition, the feeling that their children have a greater choice of lessons 
or activities, can move more freely around the classroom area and that the 
classrooms are well equipped; more of these parents also feel that students 
should be allowed to choose their own classroom projects, that increased 
freedom in the classroom develops a sense of responsibility, and that open 
area classrooms improve the quality of education. These parents do not 
feel that increased freedom in the classroom' creates confusion. 

At the Grade 7 level, the picture seems to become somewhat less positive. 
Parents of Grade 7's in open area schools do not feel that the school 
provides them with '^clear information'' in the areas of social behaviour and 
general problem areas; there is also a tendency for them to feel that information 
about reading and writing is lacking. Fewer parents of open area Grade 7«s express 
satisfaction with their children's arithmetic skills and their ability to 
work on their o\sti; there is also a tendency for fewer open area parents to be 
satisfied vith their children's art sldLlls and ability to make decisions. 
These parents feel that they should be able, if they ^vish, to send their cldldren 
to a different school, a finding that implies dissatisfaction with their 
childi^en's current school setting. 



(10) Hypothesis 10^ regarding such student attribuies a s 
self-reliance 3 independence » ability to accept 
responsibility for their o^^r^ decisions and behaviour^ 
general sense of security, and feelings about self. 

The findings show that Grade 4's in traditional design schools manifest 
significantly higher scores in the areas of Security, Consistency, and Indepcndencej 
these students are also significantly lower in Insecurity (by test, P 4.. 01, 
<»025, <.001, and <»01, respectively). 
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lit INTRODUCTION 



In the spring of 1972, the Tccl County Board of Education approved a 
proposal for an evaluation of its open area schools* A number of hypotheses 
were put forth for examination, which were seen as being of particular concern 
in an examination of open area schools. 

At that time it was agreed that tliis study should emphasize evaluating 
the effects on pupils and teachers of constructing open spacej the effects of 
& so-called ''open'* approach to teacliing or curriculum — which might be present 
ill any tj'^pe of construction — were not the focus of interest. This study was 
not conceived as an investigation of teaching methodologies or philosophies. 
Rather, given an open area and the assumptions commonly made about what will 
occur in tliis tjTpe of setting, is there any objective basis for assuming that 
these tilings are happening? 

III! BOARD RKCOMMIiNDATIQN, JUNE, 1972 

"It is recommended that Peel County request its Research Officer to proceed 
to test hypotheses outlined in the proposal for evaluation of open area schools." 

"In the proposed study of open area schools it is assumed that we are 
attempting to evaluate the effect of a type of construction upon what happens to 
pupils and not the effect of a so-called open approach to children or curriculum 
wliich may be present in any type of construction. It is essential that agreement 
be reached as to the accuracy of this objective before the suggestions which 
follow are weiglied." 

The areas of concern delinated in the 1972 Board recommendation were; 

(1) Academic achievement; 

(2) Attitudes of students toward school; 

(3) The standai^i of developnent in learning processes such as library 
skills, research skills, competence in or*al communications j 

(4) Implications for staff: e.g., ease of recruitment, strain, 
professional grow1:h, and preparation and selection. 

Specific hypotheses recommended for testing are presented in Section IV, 
along \dth data currently available to assess them. 

IV t SAMPLE STUDIED AND INSTRWKNTS USED 

Students in open and traditional construction schools were selected for 
"experimental*' and '^control" groups. Grade 4 ajid 7 pupils were selected 
specifically, since major data indicative of academic acliievement was drawn 
from the Coimty Testing program (spiung, 1973) wliich was administered to all 
Grade 4 .and 7 students. 
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Studcnts were included in the "experimental'' (open area) group only if they 
were enrolled in the open area school (^uring the 1971-1972 school year, or 
earlier - tlds was done to ensure that experimental students had been in an 
open area setting for more than six month3. Althougli the study is now limited 
to Grades 4 and 7, once any meaningful areas are delineated, a Grade 8 sample 
might be studied to see if these trends emerge here, as welx* 

Some sensitivity is lost in designating the experimental group, sincq the 
small number of schools involved (15 for Grade 4 students, 5 for Grade 7 
students) does not penrdt controUijig for the various types of open area 
construction, wliich may affect pupils differently - e^g., two-pod designj 
.4-pod design; schools \dth some open and some enclosed arcasj schools wldch 
are completely "open'^ in construction etc. Some light may be shed on this 
question, however, in analyzing responses to the Teacher and Principal 
Questionnaires. In these questionnaires respondents designated whether they 
taught in schools that were «'open area", "traditional," or "a combination"; 
responses to these questionnaires were examined in the context of these three 
groupings. 

The follo\dng data-collecting instinments were utilized: 

(1) Results from the Spring, 1973 County Testing program, in which 
the Canadian Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test (C.L.I.T.) and Canadian 
Test of Basic Skills (C.T.B.S.) were administered to all Grade 4 and 
Grade 7 students. 

(2) A Teacher Questionnaire, designed to discover teachers^ attitudes 
toward a variety of educational questions* Items relating to areas of 
concern for teachers in open vs. traditional construction schools were built 
into tlds instnunent. Respondents were assured anonymity, and the rctuni of 
the questionnaire was voliintaiy. The questionnaires were sent to all 
experimental and control schools, for distribution to teachers of Grade 4 

and Grade 7 classes included in the study. Fifty-two out of 102 questionnaires 
were completed and retiinicd (50/o). [See Appendix A.] 

(3) A Principal - Vice-Principal Questionnaire, designed to tap 
principals' and vice-principals* opiidons on some broad educational issues, 
and also to gatlier some infomation on qualities they consider important 

in teachers in open area and traditional construction schools. A 
questionnaire was sent to the principal and vice-principal(s) of each 
experimental and control school i^icluded in the study. Thirty-three out 
of 45 questionnaires were completed and retunicd {73^)* [See Appendix B.] 

(4) The Story of Jimmy questionnaire was administered to about 600 
Grade 4 students in eiglit scliools chosen randomly from the total number of 
schools h\ the study. 
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Tliis questionnaire, which is one form of the Institute of Cliild Study 
Security Test, is '^organized around the concept of security, ♦the child" s 
willin0icss to accept consequences for his decisions or behaviour. .In this 
context, security involves the cliild «s feelings about liimself as reflected 
by his skills and resources in dealing ^dth the 'significant' events of 
Ills world. i> This test (wliich relates specifically to Hypothesis 10 "is 
designed to obtain a measure of security as revealed by the child's 
consistency in dealing \dth the current significant events of his life." 
(Cited from tlie Test Manual.) 

♦ 

(5) A Student Questionnaire, designed to tap Grade 4 and 7 student 
attitudes toward certain broad dijnensions of the school and program; 
specifically, attitude toward overall school program and classroom cli^iate, 
toward characteristics of the physical leainiing environment, toward teachers, 
friends and the classroom as a \mit. Tliis questionnaire was administered to 
660 Grade 4 students in open area schools and 399 Grade 4 students in 
traditional design schools; and also to 714 Grade 7 students in open area 
schools and 547 Grade 7 students in traditional design schools. [See Appendix C.] 

(6) A Parent Questionnaire, designed to tap various dimensions of 
satisfaction ^dth the school and its program, and views on educational issues. 
This anonjinous questionnaire was mailed out to about 500 parents, vlth a 
stamped return envelope enclosed. Parents of Grade 4 and 7 students in both 
open area and traditional design schools received this survey. About a 50$^ 

return was obtained (135 Grade 4 parents and 118 Grade 7 parents). [See Apendix D.] 

V: HYPOTHESES AND FINDINGS 

- Hypothesis la ; There \d.ll be no differences in the development 
of academic skills in pupils from open area and traditional 
construction schools. 

- Hypothesis lb : There h'ill be no differences in acliicvement among 
pupils with specific mental abilities in specific aspects of such 
subjects, in pupils from open area and traditional constiniction 
schools. 

These two hypotheses are closely related, and the source of relevant data was 
the County Testing program, carried out for Grades 4 and 7 in early spring, 1973. 
As mentioned earlier, only students ^d.tli a minimum of six months in an open 
area setting were included in the experimental group. 

With respect to Hypotliesis la, scores on subtests of the Canadian Test 
of Basic Skills (C.T.I). S.) were compared for experimental and control pupils, 
to sec whether any significant overall differences wou]d emerge between pupils 
in open area aaid traditional constniction school settings. The literature on 
open area education suggests tlmt tliis environment provides a richer and more 
O varied leaniuig expoxdence for cliildren. 

ERIC 
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If tnic, and if tlus learning experience is associated \vith the type of 
Icaimng underlying the acquisition of basic academic sldlls, this might 
well be reflected in liigher C.T.B.S. scores for pupils in open area settings* 

Overall moans vere computed for Grade 4 and Grade 7 students in open 
and traditional constniction settings, for three subtests of the C.T.B.S. - 
Vocabulary, Reading, and Mathematics. These means, and the computed "t" 
values for each set, arc presented below; the figures represent grade-equivalent 
scores. 

' GRADE 4 





Open 


Traditional 








N=675 


N^259 






Vocab. 


4.5 


4.5 


1 — "t" 


not significant 


Reading 


4.5 


4.4 


p— ^ nil 


not significant 


Math 


4.6 


4.6 




not significant 






GRADE 7 








Open 


Traditional 








N=675 


N=259 






Vocab* * 


7.0 


7.2 




^ 2.02^ si@iificant at P < .01 


Reading 


7.1 


7.1 


"til 


not significant 


Math 


7.3 


7.4 


- — i»t" 


not significant 



At the Grade 4 level, there are no significant differences between students 
in open area and traditional design scliools on the Vocabulary, Reading, or Math 
subtests of the C.T.B.S. 

At the Grade 7 level, students in the traditional desi©! schools score 
significantly better than their coimterparts in open area schools, on the 
Vocabulaiy subtest. Grade 7 students in the two types of schools do not 
differ on the Reading or Math subtests. 

With respect to Hj-pothesis lb. Grade 4 and 7 students in the experimental 
aiid control groups were divided into lligli. Middle, and Low I.Q. gi\5Ups, on the 
basis of their scores on the Canadian Lorge-Thonidike Intelligence Test (C.L.I.T.), 
also administered on a coimty-wide basis in early spring, 1973. High I.Q. students 
were defined as those with a score of 111 or higher on the C.L.I.T.j Middle I.Q. 
students were those with a C.L.I .T. score of 90 to HO; and Low I.Q. students 
were those \Ath a C.L.l.T. score of 89 or lower. 
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Moan scores for High, Middle > ahd Low I •Q. students vcrc examined separately 
for the three C^T.B^S. subtests* These means, and the computed «t" values 
for each set, are presented belowj again, the figures represent grade-equivalent 
scores* 

ORADK 4 



VOCABUUUy 



Open 



Traditional 



High I.Q. 


5.5 


(N=192) 


5.5 


(N= 68) — 


- «t" 


not si©\ificant 


Mid. I.Q. 


4.4 


(N=-362) 


4.5 


(N=139) — 




not significant 


low I.Q. 


3.5 


(N=121) 


3.4 


(N= 52) — 


"t" 


not significant 



READING 



High I.Q. 


5.4 


(N=192) 


5.6 


(N= 68) — 


"t" 


Mid. I.Q. 


4.4 


(N=362) 


4.3 


(N=139) — 


"t" 


Low I.Q. 


3.6 


(N=121) 


3.3 


(N= 52) — • 


"t" 



not significant 
not significant 



= < .02 



MATH. 



High I.Q. 


5.6 


(N-168) 


5.5 


(N= 68) — 


tit II 


not significant 


Mid. I.Q. 


4.6 


(N=362) 


4.6 


(N=139) — 


"t" 


not significant 


Low I.Q. 


3.6 


(N-121) 


3.7 


(N=- 52) — . 


lit" 


not significant 



GRADE 7 



VOCABULARY 



O pen 



Traditional 



High I.Q. 8.2 (N=186) 
Mid. I.Q. 7.1 (N=328) 
Low I.Q. 5.8 (N=118) 



8.2 (N= 58) 
7.1 (N=14l) 
6.5 (N= 24) 



"t" not significant 
"t" not significant 
"t" '=2.9. significant at P ■ - C .01 
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Higli 


I.Q. 


8.3 


(N=186) 


8.1 


(N= 58) — 


"t" 


not significant 


Mid. 


I.Q. 


7.2 


(N=328) 


7.0 


(K=141) 


lit" 


not significant 


Low 


I.Q. 


5.8 


(N-118) 


6.1 


(N= 24) — 


"t" 


not significant 


HATH 
















Higli 


I.Q. 


8.4 


(N-186) 


8.6 


(N= 58) — 


"t" 


not significant 


Mid. 


I.Q. 


7.2 


(N=<J28) 


7.2 


(N=141) — 


"t" 


not sigfiificant 


Low 


I.Q. 


6.0 


(N-118) 


6,2 


(N= 24) 


I't" 


not significant 
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with respect to this more detailed brcakdo\m, Grade 4 pupils in open area 
and traditional settings do not differ significantly on the Vocabulary or Math 
subtests, rcgaixilcss of I.Q. level. However, a significant difference does emerge 
on the Uoading subtest. Low I.Q. students in open area settings score 
significantly Mglior on the subtest than Low I.Q. students in traditional schbolSi 
There is no si©iificant difference on the Reading subtest, between High I.Q. 
or Middle I .Q* students in the two types of school settings. 

When data for Grade 7 students in the two types of schools are examined by 
I.Q* groupings, no significant differences emerge for the Reading or Math 
subtest. However, on the Vocabulary subtest. Low I.Q. students in traditional 
settings score significantly higjier than their Low I.Q. counterparts in open 
area schools* 

In summary, \dth only two exceptions, there are no significant differences 
in achievement between students in open area and traditional design schools, 
in Grades 4 and 7. Both exceptions involve students in the Low I.Q. grouping) 
at Grade 4. level. Low I.Q. students in open area schools show significantly 
higher scores on the Reading subtest, compared to Low I.Q. students in traditional 
settings. At the Grade 7 level. Low I.Q. students in traditional settings 
score significantly higher on the Vocabulary subtest. 

This lack of significant differences in acliievement between students in 
open area and traditional settings is consist ant with current research. A 
recent Canadian Education Association report-estates: 

•'There is no definite answer yet as to whether children in open area 
are learning to read, write, and do arithmetic better or even as 
well as students in a traditional structure. Very little testing 
to prove the point one way or the other has been done, and most of 
that which has been attempted has not produced conclusive results." (Page 20) 

Similarly, studies conducted by the York County Board of Education, using 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, showed no significant differences between 
pupils in open area and conventional design schools. 



The Canadian Education Association. Open^-Area Schools; Report of a CE^\ Study . 
Toronto: The Brj-ant Press, Ltd., 1973. 

► 

'Buniham, Brian. "Studies of Open Education: No. 6: Reading, Spelliiig, and 
Mathematics Acluevemcnt of Grade 2 Pupils in Open Plaii and Architecturally 
Conventional Schools," York Coimty Board of Education, Reseai\:h Office, 
Division of Plaiuiing and Development, March, 1973* 



nunihaui, Brian. "Studies of Open Education; No. 1: Reading and Mathematics 
Acb.icvemcnt of Grade 3 l^ipils in Open Plan and Architecturally Conventional 
FR?r ^^'^^^^-^^ ~ '^'^^ Thixxi Year of a Longitudinal Study." York County Board of 

Education, Research Office, Division of Plamiing ajid DeveloiMncnt, October, 1973. 



Hypothesis 2 t There vlll be no differences iii "motivation to Icam'' 
in pupils from open area and traditional construction schoolSt 

The const met, '^motivation to learn'', is difficult to define in terms 
suitable for measurement. "Motivation to learn" incorporates an entire 
complex of intellectual, emotional, and social factors that combine 
differently in each student so that some are mobilized, excited, and 
rcinfoixed in the learning situation, and others remain apathetic and 
disinterested. 

An initial review of the literature disclosed virtually no instruments 
for assessing this dimension. One instrument. The Junior Index of Motivation, 
seemed initially promising for use vlth Grade 7 students, as it claimed to 
assess "yoiuig people ' s motivation to loam in school," However, closer 
examination of this scale, inconsultation \Ath principals, indicated that this 
scale might not be an appropriate measure of motivation for the Grade 7 
students* 

A five-member committee from the Peel County Piancipals and Vice-Principals 
Association was formed in Octobei*, 1973, to work \^th the Research Officer in 
constructing an instrument to assess student attitude in the two types of 
schools. An adaptation of the "School Sentiment Index" from the Instntctional 
Obj ectiv es Exch ange^ was finalised for use with Grade 4 and Grade 7 students 
(see Appendix C). 

As noted earlier (Section III), the final instrument (see Appendix C) 
was designed to tap student attitude in various areas related to school 
experience. The questionnaire was administered to 660 Grade 4 students in 
open area schools and to 399 Grade 4 students in traditional design schools^ 
also to 714 Grade 7 students in open area schools and to 547 Grade 7 students 
in traditional schools. 



Inst motional Objectives Exchange, Attitude Tovtird School^ Grade K-12 , 
Los Angeles: UtC,L,A, Center for tlic Study of Jivaluation, Instructional 
Objectives Exchange, 1970, 



The SO questionnaire items were combined into the follo\dng six dimensions 
for analysis: 

Dimension A t attitude toward characteristics of the non-physical leaniing 
environment (including aspects of school program, difficulty of schoolwork, 
classrooin climate, etc.), 

pimonsion B ; attitude toward characteristics of the physical learning 
enviroiiment (including feeliiigs about crowding, noise, distractions, 
Interruptions, equipment, amount and kind of physical movement ^d.tllin the 
classroom and schooly classroom arrangement, etc#)# 

Dimension C ; attitude toward interaction with teachers. Principal or 
Vice-Principal, and other school staff (including type and frequency 
of contact, feelings about authority and control, etc.), 

pimcnsion D ; Attitude toward relationships ^/ith peers} quality of 
social interactions. 

Dimension E ; attitude toward working in, being a member of, a latger 
"group'^ or classroom unit, including aspects of working specifically in 
a group situation* 

Dimension F t global attitudes toward school and learning. 

Grade 4 students in the two types of school setting differ significantly 
with respect to Dimension \Ath students from the traditional design schools 
expressing significantly more positive attitudes in this area 
(by clii square, P = .001) . A similar finding emerges for Dimension 
where Grade 4 students in traditional settings express significantly more 
positive attitudes regarding their physical learning environment 
(by chi square, P - <.001)» Students from the two types of schools do not 
differ significantly on Dimensions C, D, E, or F. 

Grade 7 students from open area and traditional design schools differ 
significantly on five of the six dimensions. In every case, the difference 
goes in the same direction, with students from traditional schools expressing 
significantly more positive attitudes. This difference is sigjiificant for 
Dimension A ( by chi square, p — < .01)j for Dimension B (by chi square, p - ^ #01) ; 
for Pi men si on C (by chi square, P «<.01); for Dimension D (by chi square, P -<.02); 
and for Dimension V (by chi square, P =<.02). Tlie difference between the two 
groups of students for Dimension E is not significant. 
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Qucstionnaire results were also analysed to see whothcr attitudes of 
boys and girls differed for Oradc 4 and 7 students^ idtlun each type of 
settingi 

Grade 4 boys and girls in the open area sample do not differ sisiificantly 
on any of the dimensions/ cxeept Dijncnsion F (global attitudes toward school and 
Icaming), where girls express significantly more positive attitudes than 
boys (by chi square^ P>= < • 05) • 

Sinularly, Grade 4 boys and girls in the traditional design schools do not 
differ on any of the first five dimensions (A - E). The data for Dimension F 
appi^oachcs sigziificance (by chi square, P = ^ •05< .lO), with girls tending to 
express more positive attitudes than boys. 

Grade 7 boys and girls in the open area sample do not differ significantly 
on any of the six dimensions; however, the data for Dimension 1) (relating to 
peer interaction) approaches significance (by clii square, P -> •05^.10), 
with girls having a more positive attitude than boys • 

Grade 7 boys and girls in the traditional setting show trends on two of 
the six dimensions > although in both cases the differences approach ~ but 
do not reach — statistical significance (by cltl square, P - >' .05 ^#10, in 
both cases)* The two dimensions are Dimension D (peer interaction) and F 
(global attitudes toward school), with girls again manifesting the more 
positive response pattern* 

In summaiy, on tliis questionnaire Grade 4 students from traditional design 
schools express significantly more positive attitudes about the non-pliysical 
and physical aspects of their learning environment, compared to students from 
open area schools* The two groups do not differ on the other four dimensions 
tapped by the questiotmaire* 

Grade 7 students from traditional design schools express significantly 
more positive attitudes on all but one dimension of the questionnaire* 

With respect to attitude differences between boys and girls. Grade 4 students 
in the two types of settings show almost no differences in response patterns* 
The exception is Dimension F (global attitude towaixl school and learning), 
where girls tend to have a more positive attitude than boys. 

At the Grade 7 level, boys and girls sliow some difference on Dimension D 
h\ both types of schools, \vdth glials expressing moi^e positive attitudes about 
peer relation sliips* Girls iii the ti\'\ditional schools also manifest sigiiificantl)' 
more positive global attitudes towai^ school, compared to boys ( Dimension F ) * 
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- Hypothesis 3 ; There will be no difference in level of library and 
research skills between children in open area and construction schools^ 

Some items in the Teacher Questionnaire (see Appendix A) relate to 
this hypothesis* Teacher Judpments about these skills in their pupils 
are examined separately for open area, traditional construction, and 
^combination^' schools* Dccause of the small size of the teacher groups 
from the three types of schools (20 open area teachers^ 7 traditional 
construction teachers, and 25 '^combination" teachers), findings are 
discussed in terms of trends/ 

Question //15 (f) in the Teacher Questionnaire asks the teacher to assess 
her degree of satisfaction with the "research skills of my pupils*" About / 
two-thirds of the open area teachers report that they are "satisfied" or 
"very satisfied" with these skills in their pupils, compared to about half 
of the traditional teachers and about a third of the "combined" teachers* 

Questions ;5^16 (f) and (g) in the Teacher Questionnaire ask for the 
teachers* assessment of her class achievement on two educational objectives 
related to the development of research skills: "curiosity about the 
environment and an inquisitive attitude toward learning," and "the ability to 
make reasonable judgments and solve problems • " On the first of these items 
(curiosity and inquisitiveness) , almost all the open area and traditional 
construction teachers feel that tliis objective is "Well Achieved" or has 
"Average Achievement" by their classes* It is interestiaig that only about 
15% of the "combined"teachers rate their classes in these two categories j 
about 255^ of these teachers feel that this objective is "Poorly Achieved" 
by their classes* A very similar pattern of responses is seen for #16 (g)^ 
regarding making judgments and solving problems* 

Question i^^30 (i) asks the teacher to estimte the degree to wliich her 
school "has a student body who are developing curiosity and creativity*" 
Again, an interesting pattern is seen* About 80$2 of the open area and 
traditional const)\iction teachers feel that this is very true for their 
schools; only half of the "combined" teachers rate their schools tills 
positively, with another third of the teachers rating their schools around 
the middle on this dimension* 

Question //31 (d) in the Teacher Questiomiaire asks for the degree of 
teachers' agreement \d.th the statement: "The prljnaiy aim of education 
should.be to teach strategies for children to Icani on their o\m*" On 
this item, about 85^ of the open area teachers "Agree" or "Strongly Agree", 
compared to only about a tliird of the traditional constniction teacliers, 
and about one-half of tlie "combined" teachers. At the "Disagree" end of the 
scale, we find about 1S% of the open area teachers and about half of the 
traditional constniction teachers, and about a third of the "combined" teachers. 



lu siunmaiy> regarding Hypothesis 3, data based on the Teacher 
Questionnaire suggests that both open area and traditional construction 
tcachei\s feel that their students are developing quite adequately in terms 
of creativity, curiosity, and problem-solving ability. However, \Ath 
respect to "research skills*' and the teaclilng of ^'learning strategies", 
more open area than traditional construction teachers appear to place 
emphasis here. 

Hypothesis 4 ; . There will be no differences in ease of oral 
coriimunication in pupils from open area and traditional construction 
schools. 

The difficulties involved in clarifying and objectifying the concept of 
"case of oral cojnmunication" wex^e discussed in some detail in the November 1972 
Preliminary^ Report on the Open Area Study. In that report, some possible , 
ways of approaching this problem were discussed, all of them involving 
considerable input in terms of classroom time, or in terms of effort and 
expense for imalyzing taped excerpts of students^ oral behaviour. To date, 
it has not bcbn possible to develop a feasible means of approaching tliis 
hypothesis specifically. 

One question in the Teacher Questionnaire relates tangentially to this 
issue. Question 7/31 (b) asks for the degree of teachers" agreement ^vith 
the statement: "Gliildren should be free to ask as many questions as they 
wish, whenever they \ash." About 60^ of both open area and traditional 
construction teachers agree with tliis statement; about half of the "combined" 
teachers respond in this way. 

Three questions in the Student Questionnaire (see Appendix C) may also 
throw some light on tliis issue. One question (#25) refers to whether the 
student likes ^^'lsking questions when I donH understand something." Grade 4 
students from open and traditional schools do not differ at all on tliis itcmj 
however, at the Grade 7 level, students from traditional settings are 
significantly more positive on tliis item than open area students. 

Question #33 in the Student Questionnaire asks whether the respondent likes 
"giving a talk to my class." There are no significant differences in response 
to this item for students fi'^m open area or traditional design schools, either 
at the Grade 4 or Grade 7 level. 

Question //37 in the Student Questionnaire asks whether "most of the class 
joins in when there's a class discussion." At the Grade 4 level, students 
in the two types of schools do not differ on tliis item. However, at the Grade 7 
level, si©\ificantly more students in traditional setting respond positively 
to tliis item. 

In siunmary. Grade 4 data iroin the Student Questionnaire is consistent vath 
the one relevant finding from the Teacher Questiomiaire: students in the two 
typcs^f schools do not soom to differ h\ teiins of verbal Intercliange. However, 
at the Grade 7 level, there is some evidence that students In traditional design 
pn?^ schools have a more positive attitude towaixi verKil exchanges in the classix^om 
sotting. 



- Hypothesis 5 : There will be no differences in the general 
characteristics of teacliing staff considered and/or selected 
for placement in open area and traditional constniction schools. 

Infonnation on tMs hypothesis was gathered through the Principal - 
Vice-Principal Questionnaire (see Appendix H)* 

Question 7/9 in the Principnl - Vlce-Pi^incipal Questionnaire asks 
respondents to select from a list, four teacher characteristics they 
would consider important in selecting staff. Principals and Vice- 
Principals of both open and traditional construction schools choose the 
characteristic "flexibility and adaptability^' most frequently. Open 
area respondents choose the quality of "comiidtment" as their next most 
frequent choice; respondents from traditional construction schools are 
divided i)i their second choice between "commitment" and "academic 
qualifications." Principals and Vice-Principals from the two types of 
school construction select the same characteristic as their thii^ choice: 
"emotional stamina." 

Responses from Principals and Vice-Principals in the "combined" schools 
show a different pattcni. These respondents choose "commitment" as the most 
important characteristic for teachers, followed by "flexibility and adaptability". 
The choice of a third important characteristic is divided between "academic 
qualifications" and "self-confidence." 

Principals and Vice-Principals were also asked to indicate their 
satisfaction vdth staff selections made during the past two years, (Question #10). 
About 1S% of the open area respondents indicate that they are "Very Satisfied" 
or "Satisfied" wdth their staffing selections, compared to all the respondents 
from traditional construction schools who place themselves in these two categories. 
About 66/? of respondents from the "combined" schools indicate satisfaction. 

A few Principals and Vice-Principals wrote additional comments (Question #11 - 
"In tvhat areas, or \vdth respect to what skills, would you make different decisions 
if you were selecting teacliing staff now?"). Two respondents from open area 
schools noted that they were quite satisfied \dth their staff selections to date, 
but would prefer in future to be sure that new staff members were s\ifficicntly 
experienced and that staff would be ^dlling to involve parents more directly in 
the school program. Three respondents from "combined" schools noted that they 
would like new staff to have a liigh degree of security and self-confidence j 
flexibility and adaptability; an understanding of cluldren coupled \dth an 
ability to adapt the program to cliildren's necdsj and an ujiderstanding of class 
control. 



On the basis of questions #9 and 10 from the Prijicipal - Vice-Principal 
Questionnaire, it seems that respondents from open area and traditional 
constniction scliools seek virtually the same characteristics in their 
toachjjig staff. However, it also appears that Principals and Vice-Principals 
fix>ra traditional construction schools are more satisfied than their open 
^rca counterparts \vdth the staffing decisions made over the past tvo years. 

- Hypothesis 6 : There will bp no differences in the amoimts of strains 
and pressures on teachers in open area and traditional construction 
schools • 

Data relevant to this hypothesis can be obtained from the Teacher Questionnaire. 

Question #14 (^^Did you ask to teach in your present school?") relates 
indirectly to this issue. About 60^ of the open area teachers respond 'I'es'^ 
to this question, compared to about 40?2 of traditional construction and 
"'combined" teachers. The age of the school, combined vith recently changed 
hiring practices, probably explains the variation. 

Question #15 in the Teachers Questiomiiare asks for ratings of satisfaction 
on a number of dimensions. A majority (80-lOQ^) of open area and traditional 
construction teachers expresses strong satisfaction vith such areas as 
'•the grade level I now tcacli," "the behaviour of most of my pupils," the 
"help I get from principal and/or vice-principal," and "assistance from other 
teachei^s." Teachers from "combined" schools are about as satisfied as the 
other groups of teachers ^dth the grade level they teach and the interaction 
they have \riLth their pupils^ on the other dimensions mentioned^ only about 
75^ of these teachers express strong satisfaction. 

Certain dimensions in question #21 provide information on the question 
of straij\s and pressures. Tliis question asks teachers to estimate the 
nujnber of hours per month spent in various non-teacliing activities. Analysis 
of this question should give some picture of the kind of demands made on 
teachers' non-classix>om time, from wliich inferences about strains and pressures 
miglit be made. More than half of the open area teachers report spending 3+ 
hours per' month in "staff meetings", compared to about 3Cfj^ of the traditional 
construction teachers, and 20% of the "combined" teachers. A majority of 
teachers in the three types of schools spend 0-2 hours per month on "school 
committees" and "attending workshops and conferences". With respect to 
"marking assigned vork and tests," 85^ of open area teachers report spending 
5+ hours per month, compared to about 70f2 of the teachers in the traditional 
constriction and "combined" groups. Similarly, 25% of the open area teachers 
spend 5H' hours per month in "parent conferences," compared to no teachers ixx 
the traditional constnictiou group, and 8% in the "combined" group* Tliis 
trend reverses for the factor "remedial work with students and tutoring", where 
6f>% of teachers in the traditional constnictiou group spend S h hours per month, 
compared to 70/5 of the open area teachers and ^CfJ> of the teachers troiw the 
"combined*' schools. 
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An interesting trend emerges regarding "informal counselling with students^*} 
60^ of the open area teachers spend 3 or more hours per month at tliis 
activity/ compared to about 28X of the traditional constriction teachers and 

of the "combined teachers," All three groups of teachers spend a tninirrial 
amoimt of time ^^mceting with resource personnel" and with "external conmLttees 
rolatcd to education •" 

Question #30 (g) asks teachers to what extent they feel their school 
"expects too much of teachers*" About 70^ of the open area teachers feel that 
this is not so i compared to only 43^ of traditional construction teachers^ 
teachers from tlic "combined" schools are similar to open area teachers on tliis 
issue, with SOff of them indicating that their schools do not expect too much 
of them. About half of the traditional construction teachers feel that "to 
some degree" their school expects too much of them, compared to only 255^ of 
open area teachei^s and ^ of "combined" teachers. 

Question #31 (h) in the Teacher Questionnaire asks for the amount of 
agreement ^dth the statement: "An imde si rable aspect of teaching are the 
stresses and strains that accompany it. " A majority of teachers from all 
three groups expresses agreement with tliis statement. 

Question #31 (n) asks for the extent of teachers* agreement with the 
statement: "There's far too much work involved in preparing lessons each day." 
On tills item, about half the traditional construction teachers are in agreement, 
compared to only about 2S% of the open area and the "combined" teachers. (This 
lower figure for the open area and "combined" teachers may relate to their response 
to question #18, where considerably more teachers iji these two groupings than in the 
traditional constiniction groupiug indicate that they "usually plan with other teachers. 

Another item relating to "strains and pressures" is question #31 (u) 
in the Teacher Questionnaire, where amount of agreement is asked regarding 
the statement: "Too much teacliing time is taken up \Ath handling discipline 
problems." Considerably more open area teachers iiidicate agreement with this 
statement (455^), compared to traditional construction teachers (29^)j 
teachers in the "combined" grouping fall between the other groupings (365^). 

Question #32 in the Teacher Questionnaire asks teachers to assess various 
potential problem areas for teachers "moving from a traditional to an open area 
school." Only the responses for the open area group are considered here, in an 
effort to gain further insight ijito areas which they have foimd to be problems 
and which conceivably contribute a stressful tcacliing situation. Eighty percent 
of the open area teachers feel that "team teaching and the need for concensus" 
constitutes "Quite a Problem" or "Somethiiig of a Troblcm." Also, about half of 
this group feels t!iat the "necessity of changing teaclujig methods" and also 
"scheduling" are problomSi Sixty-five percent of the open area teachers see 
"student contix>l" as constituting a difficult area, wliich supports the finding 
for question #31 (u), discussed above, iSeventy-five percent of the open 
area teachers state that "adjusting to noise level" is difficult. 
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About 60^ of the open area teachers feel ^d^^ 
for daily lessons^' and "work load^^are problem areais for a teacher entering 
the open area scttingi tliis is not consistent \dth the finding for question 
#31 (n) I above ^ where open area teachers did not feel there was "far too 
much work involved in preparing lessons each day, *^ Perhaps they perceive 
"prepa ration tijuo as an ijiitial problem for teachers entering the open area 
situation;^ but a problem that is alleviated if co-operative planning with 
other teachers is effected. (Such co-operative planning may not be easily 
acliieved, in liglat of the large number of teachers who designate <<team 
teaciiihg find the need for concensus'' as a problem area^) 

The findings regarding Hypothesis 6 are complex and require some 
clarification. Although there is no strong indication that open area and 
traditional construction teachers differ substantially in the amount of 
"strains and pressures" they sustain, some patterns and potential problem 
areas can be seen. 

Both open area and traditional construction teachers express general 
satisfaction Kith several global aspects of their teacliing situation 
(question #15). Although more traditional construction than open area 
teachers feel that their school "expects too much of teachers" (question #30 (g))> 
there is no difference between the tv/o groupings of teachers in their 
assessment of the "stresses and strains" that accompany teaching (question #31 (h)). 
Findings for question #21 suggest that open area teachers spend more hours per 
month in non-classroom activities, such as "staff meetings," "marking assigned 
work and tests," "parent conferences," and "iiifomal counselling*" Teachers from 
traditional construction schools report spending more time doing "remedial work 
with students and tutoring." 

Findings relating to "preparation time" and "work load" are somewhat 
inconsistent: on one hand, more traditional construction teachers seem to 
feel tliis is an area of difficulty (question #31 (n)), although open area 
teachers strongly emphasize that these are problem areas for a teacher enterjjig 
an open area setting. 

Problems involved in discipline and student control do appear to constitute 
a stressful situation for open area teachers compared to traditional construction 
teachers (question #31 (u)), and a sizeable proportion of open area teachers 
peixeive these factors as problems for a new open area teacher (question #32). 
Other potential problem areas emphasized by open area teachers are "team teaching 
and the need for consensus" and "noise level." 

In general, the two groupings of teachers do not differ in their assessment 
of overall satisfaction or of the strains involved in teaching. However, open 
area teachers d^ report spending more time in non-classroom activities^ they 
also indicate that discipline problems, team teacliing, and general work load may 
constitute stressful areas, especially for a teaclier entering the open area 
situation for the first time. 
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Hypothesis 7 t There vdll bo no differences in the professional 
gix>wth of teachers in open area and traditional construction 
schools* 

Seven items in the Teacher Questionnaire vere designed specifically to assess 
tliis hypothesis (question //23 to 29) . As for Hypothesis 6 the findings arc 
not clear-cut J in addition, findings related to Hypothesis 7 must be 
interpreted in light of the fact that open area respondents are generally 
younger than teachers in traditional construction or "combined^r schools) 
705^ of open area teachers fall into the age catogoiY 21 - 29> compared 
to about 56^ for the other tvo groupings (question #2)# 

Questions ^23 and 29 elicit infoimtion about additional studies undertaken 
by the respondents* Mox^e traditional construction than open area teachers 
have spent three or more "sununers since 1968^' studying "full ^ or part-time'" 
(question //23)j however, more open area teachers have taken three or more 
evening courses since 1968 (question #29) • It is possible that, since more 
traditional construction teachers than open area teachers already have university 
degrees (57;^ compared to 15^, question j{^26), the open area teachers are taking 
evening university extension courses to accumulate credits for a luiiversity 
degree* This is supported by the fact that 60^ of the open area teachers do 
•^plan to obtain a university degree*' (question 7/26) • Thei^c is no stix)ng 
difference ±ii the proportions of open area and traditional construction 
teachers vho plan to obtain ''a post-graduate degree#" 

Responses of teachers in ^'combined"' schools most closely resemble the 
traditional construction teachers in their age characteristics, and correspond 
also to the traditional construction teachers regarding number of siunmers 
since 1968 spent studyiiigf however, the "combined'* teachers parallel the 
open area teachers in the number of evening courses taken since 1968 — in 
other words, the "combined"' group of teachers seems to have spent both summer 
and evening time since 1968 in additional studies* 

With respect to readings on educational topics, more traditional construction 
than open area teachers have read three or more "joumals, articles, or books 
on educational topics" during the past year (question //24) - althougji the 
difference is not vciy marked (86^ compared to 75%)^ Considerably moi^e open 
area than traditional constniction teachers say they regularly read three or 
more "professional publications (magazines, journals)" (question //25)» 
Again, the teachers from "combined" schools show a high propoi^tion of respondents 
in the three~or-more catcgoi^ization for both questions* 

About 80-85^ of teachers fi^om open area, traditional consti^ction, and 
"'combined" scliools i^cpoi^t to have attended three or moi^e "workshops, 
conferences, ajid pix>fessional meetings'^ in the "past two years" (question //28). 



Question #27 asks teachers about a series of possible p]iX)fcssional 
dcvcloptncnt activities ^'during the past year^^ About the same pix)portion 
(30^) of open area and traditional constnvction teachers have ^'obsei^ed 
the remedial reading program in another schooljv At least 20^ more 
traditional cohstniction teachers than open area teachers report that 
they 'have •Wisited the resource centre of another school^' (lOO/S vs. GS^); 
^'observed the program in your own school^ at another level" (100/S vs. 75^)5 
^observed the program in a sccondaiy 8^1001*^(2?^ vs» 10^)j and^^observed 
aspects of the overall program in another school'' (86?S vs. (6%). 

In siunmaiy, except for the activities listed^ i^ question #27 , there 
seem to be few indications of differences in professional development 
between open area and traditional constmction teachers • Many of the 
trends can be imderstood in the context of the different age distribution 
in the two groupings of teachers. It should also be emphasized^ Avith 
respect to question #27, that the traditional constmction gix)up of 
teachers reprcnts only a snuill niunbcr of teachers; also> despite 
differences in percentages the two groups of teachers for question #27, 
sizeable proportions of open ai^ea teachers do engage In most of these 
professional develop^nent activities. 

^ Hypothesis 8 t There Adll be no differences in the utilization of 
hiunan and material resources in open area and traditional constniction 
schools. 

Data relating to tliis hypothesis is also available from the Teacher 
Questionnaire i 

Question #19 asks teacliers for an estimate of student use of the 
libraiy or resource centre* Seventy- five percent of open area teachers 
report that their students use these facilities '^in small groups or 
individually'^ three or more times a weekj only about 14% of traditional 
constniction teachers fall into tliis categoiy. However, the majority 
of traditional constniction teachers (86?S) report tliat their students 
tise the libraiy and/or resource centre 1-2 times a weekt 

A large majority of teachers from both types of school sotting indicate 
that they are ^^Satisfiod" or <'Veiy Satisfied" with the amovmt and quality 
of ineraction they have \dth their pupils (question #15 (c) and (i)). 

With respect to '^the mterials available for my pupils'^ (question 
#15 (j))> considerably more open area than traditional constniction teachers 
indicate satisfaction (VOf:^ vs. 43$^). Tliis trend is supporltcd by responses to 
question (c), where more open area than traditional constniction teachers 
agree t))at their school Hh well cc]uippcd" (80/^ vs. 295^). 



Question //20 in the Teacher Questionhairc provides some information on 
student use of audio-visual materials* SiJxty percent of the open area 
teachers report that their student ^'viow slides and/or filmstrips" 3 or 
mbre times a month} the majority of traditional construction teachers {11%) 
report tills usage as 1-2 times a month by their students. ' 

With respect to ^»tape i^ecorders or listening stations^S 25% of open area 
classes use these 1 -2 times a month, and 40/, use them 3 or more times a 
months Most classes (715^) in the traditional construction schools use these 
jnaterials less than once a month, and about a tliird of ti\iditional construction 
classes use them 1 - 2 times a month. 

About half the classes from both types of school setting '^View a TV program" 
less than once a month, although 205^ of the open area classes view TV 3 or 
more times a month. 

Moi^O ti^aditional constx\iction classes than open area classes "view films" 
1 - 2 times a month (57?^ vs. 34^), although slightly moi^e open area classes 
view films 3 or more times a month (55?^ vs» 43$^). 

Open area classes never "listen to the radio" (55J^) or listen less than once 
a month (4Q^)j traditional constniction teachers repoxi; that about 40$^ of 
their classes never listen, that about one thiixi of the classes listens less 
than once a month, and that about one thiixi listens 1 - 2 times a month. 

In sumniary, these questionnaire items indicate some tendency for greater 
uti'lization of mateiual resources in open ai'ea than traditional construction 
schools. HoKCvei", tlois is a very general estimate, and \vath the data presently 
available we cannot control for the possibility that the open area schools mi^t 
have considerably more equipment to start with (suppox^ted by questions /^^15 (j) 
and //30 (c)), or that open area schools might provide students ^vith easier 
access to these facilities, wliich would result in increased usage. 

Hypo tlie sis 9 s There be no diffei^ences in parents » attitudes 

and reactions towai\i the school progi^am, for open area and traditional 

constniction schools. 

A sur\'ey assessment of parental attitudes should reveal ax^eas of particular 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction with their cfuldj^cn's sciiools and the qualit)'' 
of the programs offered by the schools. Tlds is an impoi^ant area of 
iiwestigation, since sti^ong positive or negative parental attitudes can have 
milked impact of childx^cn's school adjustment, acadcndc motivation, and 
pei^fomumce. 

The five-member committee fx^om the Peel Coiuxty Px^incipals and Vice-Principals 
Association, vliich assisted in the constxiiction of the Student Questionnaire, 
^ were also involved in designing the Pai^ent Quoitionnaix^e (see Appendix D). 
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As mentioned earlier, tlds questionnaire was designed to tap various dimensions 
of parental satisfaction with the school and its program, and also to 
{gather iitfoimt^^^ regarding parents* views on educational issueSi The 
questionnaire, which was anonjTnous, was mailed out to about 500 parents 
of Grade 4 and ? cliildren in both open area and traditional constmction 
fjchoolsj a stamped retuni envelope was' also Enclosed* About a 50 pei^ent 
return was obtained (135 Grade 4 parents: 62 open area and 73 ti^ditional 
schoolj 118 Grade 7 parents: 60 open area and 58 traditional school)/ 

Befoi^c the results of the Parent Questionnaire are presented, some 
related data from the Teacher Questionnaire should be noted. Question #15 (k) 
ill the Teacher Questioimairc asks respondents to indicate their satisfaction 
^vith "the interest and co-^operation of my pupils* parents.'' It is interesting 
that 80^ of the traditional construction teachers iJidicate that they are 
"Satisfied" or ''Very Satisfied^^ ^dth this factor, compared to 605^ of open 
area teachers. Similarly, more traditional construction teachers (100^) than 
open area teachers (755^) £wl that their school ^«is appreciated in the local 
community" (question #30 (b)). 

Parents of Grade 4 students in the two types of schools show essentially 
the same response pattern on question #2 (a), parental souixies of information 
about the school. Both gx-oups of parents obtain the most information about the 
school from their o;m children or children's friends, from talks with teachers 
and other school personnel, and from school bulletins, newsletters^ and teachers* 
notices. 

Parents of Grade 4's in open area and traditional design schools do not 
differ significantly on question #2 (b), regarding info nnation received from 
the school about the child. A strong majority of all parents feel that they 
receive clear information from the school about the cMld's performance and 
progress in several areas. 

Significantly more parents of Grade 4«s in open area schools feci that 
their cliildren "often have a choice of lessons or activities witltin a 
subject area") that their children are "allowed to move freely about the 
classroom area"j and that their children's classrooms are well equipped 
(question #3 (b), #3 (c), and #3 (d); by clti square, P ^ <*02, ^ .01, and 

< »05, respectively) i There is some tendency for parents of open area 
children to feel that their children's classroom are "too crowded", compared 
to the parents of children in traditional dcsigi schools) tliis latter trend 
approaches — but does not reach — si^ificance, however (by chi square, 
P ^ > .05 < .10). 

Regarding parent involvement with the school (question #4), significantly 
fewer open area ivirents have "talked with the Principal or Vice-^Principal about 
school matters or your own child" (by chi square, P - < .05). Tlierc are 
no significant dii tercnces between the two groups of parents on any other items 
in question //4. Hardly any of the ^1rents in oither gmip worked as a volunteer 
9^ in the school this year, or helped supervise a field trip. 
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About 80 per cent of each group attended an ^'open housc^* at least once during 
the year, and almost all the parents have talked with their children's teacher 
at least once, * 

With respect to question J^S, parents of children in the two typos of schools 
do not differ significantly in tenns of satisfaction with any of the factors listed • 
All parents tend to ^be '^Generally Satisfied^VKtth the job the school is doing* 

Question //6 asks for pax^ents' views on several educational issues j Parents 
of Grade 4 students in the two types of school differ significantly on four 
items. Significantly more parents agree that ^^students should be allowed to 
decide what class projects they want to do" (#6 (a), by chi square, P ^^^ C ,02), 
With i^espcct to the statement, »*increased freedom in the classroom creates 
confusion,'' sifinificantly more traditional design parents feel that this is so j 
open area parents strongly disagree with this statement (#6 (b), by clii square, 
P ^ < ,01), Parents of Grade 4 pupils in open area schools agree that 
"increased freedom in the classroom develops responsibility in the child" 
(#6 (h)> by chi square, ? < ,01)» The difference between their responses 
and those of traditional design parents is statistically significant* 
Similarly, sigt\ificantly more open area parents agree with the statement, 
"the use of open area classx^ooms improves the quality of education" (//6 (m), 
by chi square, P = < ,01) , 

As was the case for parents of Gx^ade 4 children, parents of Grade 7's in 
the two types of schools do not differ in their responses to question //2 (a) ♦ - 
Both groups of parents report that they obtain the most infomiation aboxit the 
school fi^om their children and children Vs friends, from oth6r parents, from 
talks with the teacher, and from school bulletins, newsletters, and teachers' 
notices. 

Regarding question #2 (b), the two groups of pax^ents of Grade 7^s differ 
si0iificantly on two items. Significantly more parents of Grade 7's in 
traditional design schools say that they receive "clear information" from 
the school regarding both "behaviour in the social gx^oup" and "any difficulties 
and/or problem areas" (by chi squax^e, P - ^ ,02 and ^ ,05, respectively). 
There is also a tendency for mox'c traditional school parents to say they 
i^ecelve clear infoxination fx^om the school regai^ding their cliildrcn^s performaixce 
and pi^ogress in "reading and writing"^ tliis difference approaches ~ but does 
not xvach ~ significance, however (by clii squax^e^ P = ^ ,05 <,,10), It 
is interesting to compax^e xvsults on //2 (b) for Gx^ade 7 pax^cnts, with question 
#15 (k) of the Toacltc>r Questiomiairc, noted earlier, whex^c more teachers in 
traditional than in open ax^ea schools indicate satisfaction with "the interest 
and co-opex^ation of my pupils • parents," 

The delta on question //4 show no sigJiificant diffex^ences between parents of 
Grade 7 students in the two types of schools. Very few parents in cither group 
liave wox^ked as volunteers in the school duxlng 1973-74, or liave helped supcx^ise 
a field trip. 



A very large niarjority of parents of Grade 7«s in both groups attended an 
''open house'^ at the school at least once this year, and also have talked 
\vlth their children's teacher at least once, Voxy similar findings were 
noted for both groups of Grade 4 parents^ 

Althougji the tvo groups of parents of Grade 4's did not differ at all 
on question //5. (involving general parental satisfaction udth the school), 
parents of Grade 7's show two significant differences on this question. 
Significantly more parents of students in traditional schools say they are 
satisfied with ''aritlmetic. skills" and with their children's "ability to 
work independently^' (//5 (b) and ffS (g), by clu square, P <.01 and < .OOl, 
respectively) • There is also a tendency, although it does not reach statistical 
significance, for parents of Grade 7's in traditional design schools to say they 
are more satisfied with '^slcills in art" and '^ability to make a decision" 

(c) and // 5 (f), by chi square, P =>.05 < .10 for both). 

The views of parents of Grade 7 students in the two types of schools show 
differences on only two sections of question #6* There is a tendency (not 
significant) for more parents of Grade 7's in traditional settings to disagree 
wdth the statements, "Increased freedom in the classroom creates confusion" 
(#6 (b), by chi square, P - ^ .05 < .10). Significantly more parents of Grade 
7's in open area schools agree with the statement, "Parents should be allowed 
to send their cliild to a different school, if they wish" (#6 (o), by chi 
square, P « < .01) . 

In summary, it appears that parents of Grade 4's in open area schools 
have more positive attitudes toward the school and its programs than do 
parents of Grade 7's in open area schools. Both groups of Grade 4 parents 
(open area and traditional school) feel generally positive about their 
children's school. More parents of open area students express, in addition, 
the feeling that their cliildren have a greater choice of lessons or activities, 
can move more freely arouiid the classroom area and that the classrooms are 
well equipped; more of these parents also feel that students should be allowed 
to choose their own classroom p>x)jccts> that increased freedom in the classroom 
develops a sense of responsibility, and that open area classiX)om^^ improve the 
quality of education. These parents do not feel that increased freedom in the 
classroom creates confusion. 

At the Grade 7 level, the picture seems to become somewhat less positive. 
Parents of Grade 7's in open area schools do not feel that the school provides 
them with "clear infomation" in the areas of social behaviour and general 
problem areas; there is also a tendency for tlicm to feel that infoniiatlon about 
reading and writing is lacking. Fewer parents of open area Grade 7 's express 
satisfaction vith their children's arithmetic skiHs and their ability to 
work on their oviij there is also a tendency for fewer open area parents to be 
yatisflod witli their children's art skills and ability to make decisions. 
These parents feel tluit they should be able, if they vdsh, to send their 
children to a different school, a finding that implies dissatisfaction \^rith their 
cliildren' s current school setting. 



- Hypothesis 10 1 There will be no differences between pupils in opoi 
area and traditional constniction schools in tems of self-reliance, 
>ndcpeadonco, ability to accept responsibility for their o\m 
decisions a)id behaviour^ general sense of security, and feelings about 
self^ 

According to the literature, the open area experience should ideally provide 
the type of learning cnvironinent vMch fos*:ers the development of the traits 
listed above. An instninicnt designed to measure such aspects of development, 
the Story of Jinuirj^ Questionnaire, a foxtn of the Institute of Child Study 
Security Tost, was administered to about 600 grade 4 classes, in eight schools 
chosen randomly from the .^pen area and traditional constriction scliools included 
in tills tudy. 

The findings show that Grade 4^s in traditional desig^i schools manifest 
significantly liiglier scores in the ai^eas of Security, Consistency, and 
Independence; these students arc also significantly lower in Insecurity^ 
(by "t^' test, P ^ <,*01, ^•025, < .001, and <.01, respectively) • 

These results for open area and traditional construction students 
in our study seejn consistent \d.th the findijigs of another recent study, 
investigating a similar hypothesis*^ In that study it was reported 
that: "A comparison of security, consistency and independence scores 
for pupils attenditifi an open space or traditional school shows pupils 
in a traditional school to do remarkably better at the Grade 4 and 6 
levels, with no statistically significant difference apparent at the 
grade 5 level However, Dr. Grapko suggests that a more sensitive 



The Securit)'^ score '-measures tlie degree to which the c)uld*s rank order of 
items agrees ^d.th the 'ideal' brder of rank as detennined by security 
theojy." The Consistency score ^'measures the degree of concordance or 
unifoniiity the cliild shows in giving the same rank to the fifteen 
statements or items for each of the security categories • • • the extent to 
wliich all f if teem items in each category receive the same rank*" 
Independence^ or Independent Security, is said to reflect the cliild's ^'ability 
to complete an activitj^ and the willingness to accept one's o\m decisions, 
actions, and consequences in the pcrfonnance of the activity*" The 
Insecurity score is said to measure, a lack of skill "in dealing \dth an 
activity or significant 'event' which gives rise to indecision, hesitation, 
and anxiety*" (Quotations are taken from the Security Test manual*) 



Grapko, M*F* "A Comparison of Open Space and Traditional Classroom 
Stnicturos Acconiing to Independence Measures in Cliildren, Teachers' 
Awareness of Children's Personality Variables, and Children's Academic 
Progress,: Final Report, 1973, riiimeo* 



index for mcasmdng these characteristics might he the rate of change 
in Security Test scores, measured against base line scores on the test. In 
liis study, he found that students in open area schools improved more in 
. secuirlty test scores from December to June than did students in traditional 
schools, althougji the latter group of students continued to manifest 
significantly better scox^es in absolute terms.'' 



^Telephone conversation ;dth Dr. Orapko, Hay 1974, 
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1» In uhlch Pool avca ^6^yo\x UacWt 1 2 / 3 5 

ii* Vk'lo^^ ro^tglo^^ Afjo: lo^jn than 

collo[;o^ collcf/) of applied ra^to tvv) tGciinolo^;j^ olo*) 

^ X 'I !5'^ 

UMiOit is tlio hif;hoc>t po3t«f;ocojT'Jray dof^rco you havo obUincd? 

Hono Dr.oholoi** t: Haj;tor^i; Othov (ploaco specify),, ; 



iJ» V/hat is tho npproxr.nato popxdation of tho school you rjou torich in? 
Uj\do3v300__ 3O0^i^iO 0 ^ ^ ovov 500 

6. Ad of Junot 19?3t vrhat is tho to^^X n\Ar.ibor of 5^cni?a yov\ havo boon toachin.?^? 
1 01* loss^^^ 2-5 yc^irs 6«10 ycars_^ 11-15 yoat*gt^ l^V years 

7f What ^)\ido do you p^foscntly tench? Grade h^^^ Gmlo ? 

8f Vfh.at otJior (ji*ac)oii havo you tci\>ght? (check sc/Djy ClB noco^^ayyy) 
K-3 ^1-6 7-9 10.a3 

9fr Hou long lirivo you taufiht in yow prosont oohool? 
1 yoaivo}-* li^tis^^^^ 2-3 ycr;ra ^ , 3> yoAivj_^ 

10* la tho arc-hitoctvwo of your px*o»ont 6'ohool 
( f> ) open m^^r." f^^^^. 

(b) tva6itio^^alt^«^^»^•♦♦^0^,^^^^ 

(c) Ct corabi»rition» »»a<.»»tfto » ^ 

•''^^ I'^^^o y^^^ taught in an arohitectiu^ally 

tvAciitioivii ocnoojC? ^Vor. H o , ^ 

If *'yof»," for ho*.^ lon;^? 1 ycni* or lofis^^^ ^ 2-3 y<^^^*'L-^ 3^*' y^'^^*'*^^ 

12, XC.X^ljLl^i;i:V.'^^ •S^'^^'^ y<>^ <^'^'<^^* tauf;ht in an avohitcctvirally '^opon" 

If "ycf.!' * fox* \\o\t lont;? 1 yo^r or Iogsj^^^ 2^3 yo.^.x^ g^ 3f yoavjx 

13» Do you prefer tc.ar.bi^):^ in a colf-Gnosloc-cd claQsro^^ia or an opon area? 

(a) I donH UmyJi all r.y oxpcrionoo ia in an open <rtroa<»#«#,#4. 

(b) I ck))\' t Unou; all ovpc-ricnco in in onc^locoxi cla.s^;rcvGinn $ y^,^ 

(c) I don't h'tVO ar.y proCol OJlCOcoc^ r c.^ f •►o to<v^ • »e r 

(d) I prof( r an Cfr*clor>6d olti^Ko r^oiu «#o c« r« ^# 

(o) y. ))rof<)i*^ an cpnn toaclrJnr; ^rc^r^^>«^*^«•tto^ft*«♦•♦ 000* , 

(f) iJotlit r,ltorn:it^nf; thwinj^ xlio day* t # • *f^f 

CDi(^A(\ you A.'.k to loficl) An yo\u' i>roi.ont jichocil? Ycr. 



* » ■ 

' r 

1^0 M^ca^.sc! iKso 1 ricaj c to vato your f c^cl niu^s aboul; tlio foil o\dn{^ ; 



very dls .satisfied neutral .satijificrt • 

dissatxsfJ.cd I I I sat. ..ccl 

V I 1 I . , 

1 2 3 4 S (chock 

, 1 — — 1 rH 1 — ono) 

(a) tho nrac'o lovol I no->; lo.iclue o o oo*o<.« » o ^ ^...^ 3 . 

(by tho bdiii-vioui* of ucat of riy pwpiln^t « ^^«c>^•o^.^.^^el»• 1 3 5u 

(c) ft)novr*l of intorr.cio.on I Imvo viith iny ]vnp.il». 1^ ^^^^ /^^^ ^C*"* 

(d) liolp 1 not i'rovi pir.Vncipal ^:/oi* vJ.co-iu^ir^cipalc^^ ^ ^• 3 ^ 'L-Z 

(0) Afif^iriLMioo frcM Oihcu* toacJiorv^«e*#*^6e#<^*oo>»orof 3,__I '^.^ 
(f) tho rcscrtroh ^IrilliJ of viy pupilrt««o^t.tf o^A♦co♦<►c^^^ CIZ 3! 1 ^^LJ! 

(r>) 'Jl'^fi r;(:r.aral pcri"ovri?.n3o 3civol of pupllf:»o 00* 1^11 3 . ^(111 

(li) tho rr;M\nt of plraji,}^./ tiv'.o I bavo avail.cd>loo<.cr eo* l[ ^.^^2 3 

(1) tho qv..:a:Uy of ivitcraotlon I liavo 'aith puprllncDo 1^ 3 k J 

(J) tho ratc'Vialii (;vr.i3.f;blo for i.'y pvpilf;<n.ooe*fr<^t*0C6# 1 ^ 2]^ 3_^ 5^ 

(k) tho i)^*torost and coopornW.on of pupilr.^ pax^cntt;* t-o* 1 ^ ^C-~ 3^ $Z 

16% BoloH if? A lict of oducatipp^il objicctivoiio Plo5i»^o Indlor.to to what oxtont you thiiik 
each objcctivo in boiixj achiovod in your claf>f?roora4 

Well Avoraf^o Poor^l^ lllil^^£^^,l;^ 
Achiovod A£h» AcivJ wc^d 'h^^jlMr^^ 

Applic{^blo 

(a) cn appi'cciation of ax^t^ litoratwep 

(b) a ycnno of cclf-v:orth» inuopondorico^ 
and nolf«coi>i'idc 

(0) ckillfi in road3JV>> v?ritin;;> arithmetic > 

and lifrtoninj ncodcd for daily lifo<.6cv ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

(d) loioulocV;o of and concern about social 

6 political isfiWOf!^ <?f oconomc justico* ^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

(0) tiv:aronocifi of othci\^* vifcht.O(, and 

ability io got ri'Jon^,' vjith othor3^«»*»*# ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(f) curioriity about the onvlvoiLnicnt & 

an inciuisitivo attitudo tc\?a'rd iMvning ^ ^^^ .^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 

{(l) the ability to mko x'^cafionrtblo ' 

jucjfjicnts A colvo problon]r>e€.«,*o«**»»4>* ^^^^ _ ^ 

(h) an uiskr^t^^ndi/V^ of tho rif;))tf3 A)id 

rocponaibilitios of a citi'/ou in 

CAUldaeo»»»»»»o»tt^&»»»»»'^»oof#»»d»»»o4» ^^^^ ^^^^ 

17# VJ3.th rcr.pcct to plam\in;; you do for your clGr^i?roon projjra)ri>no> do j'ou xtoualT^Y P'l^J^ 

(a) one day in advanno? ^ 

(5) ono \;ook in adwmoot ^ , ^ 

(c) ono torjii in advaiico? 



1C# y)o yon u<;mlly plan alonv? ^ ^ do you ))lan VJlth othor toachors?^ (chock ono) 

19» On tho avoraf<Or hovr often do yonv r.tudontrt vif;it tho cchool library or i*o;:6\u'co oonti*o 
as a class, in small ai"^^^U'-^> ^^i' iuJiAiikiaJlyV ^ 

((^) Hover ^ «^«'»>6<>»«or«e^>o*t<'»*4<-**6»«b fr^^^ _ 

(b) lor.ji than on^o a v;ookft»#tc 

(c) tines a v*oek***« 
£|^Q(d) 3'" tiMOfj a V7ook»*»»»*t^t«(>i^#»«««*^ 



?.0 



xv;o tr>po rooorcKn^r; or Iir>Lcra)\'j 

V.LCi? f J.J.J. Ui<« t < i> r c o 0 u ^ i> t' 6 ( o * «k C' c « t e 

0x1 icr ( t^pcjoify)^^^ 



(b) 

(o) 
(d) 
(o) 
(i) 

. Jil< l'3.ca5CT the r-.rKnmt of W vio you opoivl por nonlh on irach dnUo^s ao tho follciJin::^ 

vhicth ye/a Av^ rdcliivlon to ycmv rc^;alr^r claiJr.rcori chvldof;^ (Your os-ti)iiat<» f^licm'ui 

bo laccci en thir; par^-. yc:a' that ii?, fjilr/.o fJq>tcMborp 1972.) \ 



0 1 z 5^ 



( Ti} 0 1 J >. 1 * CO t'D.nfj*'? f/ o c. c o c c 6 e o c « c • o • o « • ( 0 0 « 0 
( b) f^CliCC'A COi:iVLLtY*COi^' ooe*&^»ft60(«»^e<>c«^cc*c<^te 

(c) attciWJin^; vroi-k::hopp; fl: conCovonco?;^ee©^*o 

(d) mvjcin:^ aF;si'j.(;;r.ccl nnd tcirt:5»^c»*Q«rfto 

(f) )r*oj:iodl.Vi \)ovk v±t\x ctvAcntv t^c tvvcorln:?»o 

(k) infoi^n'^.l cov\nacn:Ln:^ i;it)> i)t\;dcnti;«,<,<.o 6<. 

(h) £n\pGi'\^if;ion of l\mch?.*oo:ni, pli'^yj-ji^owodfto^o 

(i) mootiiig vr.ltli x^orouroo y50iv:or;nole<.ot>c«6c 
(;)) crtcrnnl coMinittco^ i^vUtcd to education 
(k) othov (^poi-ixV)^^ ^^^v ^u^^r 1*.^^^ -.-^ * 

.Ulco.f;o inrjj.cnto l-iY A^liL;!-^' \rould xvmk tho follcwilng Gfipccts of teaching ^ 

in toiMO of tho f,r;tiji.uiotiors<; you dci'^ivc fvoiu tcachin^j* 

(a) it l)nrvCO^?..uivdty ritatuii 

(b) it pp-yi? vcO.l 

(o) it ir> c>^'-tii'>dn,^ to \:ork r/ith cl^ildi^^n 
(d) it pvovid(>j^ an opportunity to do fioy^tothin^; 

^K>rt!h:hilo fox* t!io coiiiv.unity 
( o) i\/ collcr f.uos and pvi)icip:;L np}»: cciato 

(f) it ifi intellectually stivmlatin-^ 
((j) 1 Iv'.vo iry fjvjr.tovfi fvoo to trv'wolr rolvnx» 

i>tud;^^< ox* otlu^v \?orlc y 

23o llo'.r r/my f.uv:;u'ro (t!U;t ifu July ory.u.^UfTt) cinco 1068 luivo you 
rpont • f.tu .^yi);;-; full-- cr part-tivio? " 

llono 1 X 3„ 'i^ 



MODt Ufititjfyin^ 
2nd 

/fth 
5 th 
6th 

?th 



Zh^ llou j roii' ;i:vovr»nlf;, nrticlo;:;f or boolcr. on cducnlionril topion linve you rend durin;i 
tho pru'it yosv (do not ivclu b mto'Aiilu you ro.id propnrinc; loc;r>0))3 or carrying; out 
ftDsif-jviont in your o:<n c<:»uvr?o \:ork)t 

Ho.s* m)\v p -cuo: :>ion il juiblinr.tiojr. ()v;j-av;inn;;t journ.\lrO<lo you rcr.d rcnulnrly? 
(They \^^^y ho puWicaiiOiU; you raibr;cribo io, or o)^^^D tho school f,ubi;cribivf; to.) 



IJono 



EH|C you plan olUicin ;i univorsily dojuvo? Yoj: No Not »*^in o^^ Alnwdy havo ono 



A post • r.radn tie univorsiiy uo^\«veV 30 ^'c 



Not tSuro 



A[! .\*aily hitvo i»no 



Yog )lo 



2?» Dur5.n{i t\\o pant yo.?.).> linvo you? 

(a) vJ.;i:ltcd ilio voiJOurco contro of anoDioi^ cchooloooM^^oec#« 

(b) objKiVvcd tl\c vcrjodial vc^?.di)\'? pi^ograv.i in another Jichool* 

(c) oboO/vod the prof;raM :ln your o\m cchooly at amthot lovol 

(d) ohr;orvcd ilio prop;r/an in a iJoGovAary pcIiooIcoc ♦fr* 
(o) obsorv^od o.t:pccts of the cvoraXl proijram jn another school 

fcDf. HovT V4r^.n5M?orkchopi;| confcro)*xOoa, and px»of os:oional lucctinf;^ havo you ativcndod in tho 
ifoVio 1 z 3 

•-♦^•^ t^^^>*/« mi l mi^t» 

SiVkOO fJ-OGS, liow Dinny cycuinj:;; courses )iavc you talcoi dur:In{; the ^school year? 
Kono 1 2 3 A'}- 



30* rle^T.o U5;o tb*'-^ ^/^^V'Oiirtt jXi^Ao jt^j^^^ v^horo 



aljnost not 
at all; to a 
Kiinimnnf degree 

.1 


to a 

slight 

decree 


to 

some 
dej^rcc 


1 


2 

\— 


3 

1 



to a quite a lot; 

fair to a great 

doj^ree dc^gree 

4 5 



(chcolc 
one) 

Tho i^chool vrhcro I ncti te^.cht 

(a) is a plca&ank placo to v:orkfrfrfr«c*oo<^^^«*o*^«*«"o»^o ^ , ^^^^ 

(b) is appreciated in tho local conmxnltyofr* fro^c^^tcc c 1^., . 3 ^ ^ j ,,, 5,,.^. 

(c) baa a staff intorcr.tcd. in profca.^ional dovelcpniont 1^_^ -L-^ . 

( d) il» OVOl**>0).'0\s*dcd ce«»efrtoc<««to«*»»*c«4«*oe0fr»*^4O<^« X^^.^^ Z 3^ ^ 5.,,^^ 

( 0) iO \roll»-»0(lU!lppod t>c^^^fr^o^o&oooc«•cco«o»6eo«♦e<t«#«♦« 1 ^.^^ 3...^^^ 'L.-^ 5,,,^ ^ 

(f) i« a placo vhcro toachor» avo oaf^er to holp each 

othox* and eor^oporato pvoi*oscionAlly»« 1 Z 3 5 

(g) o>:i>octr» too vMch of toac)iox*i!«^d^fr##e«. c»i>cr6*n*ofr»6»* 1 2 ^ 3.^^ L«-^ li.,,^ V 

(h) a cUCf v:ho ror.poet and truyt ono another tM»* 1 ^ 3,_^ 

(1) a st\idont body vho nro dovclopir*^; curiosity 

a))d eXTativiiy • »»<^•»c^fr»^«^<)««^•»»«^»t•• 2^^^ 3.^^,^ ^ ^ 

( j) hay n nhKU.Mit body \?ho «'>.ro le^^rnin^ tho teoic ckillj; 1^^^ 2^_ 3.,^ 't.-^ ^CT. 

(h) lian a principal ^/ho if: pleasant ajid bupportivot»o»» 1 ^ 2^^^ 3,.. , ^. , ^C*^ 

(1) )iis };ood coi'umuication A?ith p?rontr!»»c.frfr»e»frc.o»o»»# 1 , ,^ 2 ^. 3^^ 't^-^ 

(ra) har. a f;ood overall *'lono'*{ ooc»»<r»»o»*fr 1^,^ ^..^^ 3,,^^ 'i.^ .'Lw^ 

(n) has a VToll-intc [grated pro';ra)u*# •ft»^ooc^t**•o 2 , ^ 3,^^ 

(o) it; in a buildAr/; \rith ))lcnty of floor fjpaco and a • 

eenvenicnt lr!yo\it* ec•«•^»••'•c•4•*•r•^•#l*^•»•»t•*••» 1 ^ Z 3,,^ '^-^^ ^•^•.^ 

(p) in a buildijv: ^'i^i^ efficient noAi;o control»»»»#» 1^^^ 2^^ 3. . , , 



ERIC 



1 2 3 



5 



(a) Tho tocLchov is no lo])f:;o)vr.:ainly ftn inforiotlon-ci'^ci^t 

r.ow bin rolo Xa p)'ii?;ai^ily ^'aotivAtor^U**©****^^ 1 , , , 

(b) Ch:Vlr:irGn f?ho'old bo fx^oo to a«k ns ir>iny qwov^tions as 

(c) Kclucatioml oxpca\lx!orjlvntion h^r> no placo in our 

(ct) 'l*^0\P^;';y!J'. f^^J'i c)f education should bo to tciAch 

strc\to(;icii Yox^ cldldi^cn to loavn on thoiircvm*»«*c**o* 1 ^ ... 

(0) Chilciron havo to lov^ni solf-dir;oipli)io by f^r^idviinj'^ 
ftccc'ptln^i noro & Moro roGponoS.bllity foiv their ovn 

(f) Even tho oldoDu school building can bo a pUco viKoro 
childi-cn have an oxcitin^^ oducatioml o:q>ei'3.onco»o«#*o 1,.^ 

(g) CJvildrcn get conCvisod vjhon tlio clacsroon schodulo 

And activities ohanoO too orton» ♦#6o«i>»fr»»»»doooc»o»ot 1 ^^ , „ 

(h) An uniosirablo acpcot of toaoldnij nvo tho stronfjos 

* and $t)Min55 tlmt accori|>any itao« •^♦•*0**o#««V«o« 1 ^ , 

(1) A ctrict clanf^rooM routino liolps to pro)>aro children 
fox* :i;^ho bai^sh rcalitioD of our coinpotitivo r.ocioty»#»» 

( j) in tho final oxitcojno^ it door;n* t t»;3ittcr if you xtso 

hoi^ toc!nnquof?'>** cliildron vAll loarn a)^?ay»c>6»>>#f *0« 1^^ 

(k) Children should bo allovrod to mvo fx^coly around tho 

olas$r/»os>^ vjithout hriving to as): tho tcAo^lor^^.*c^*♦* 1.^. 

(1) It^ n almoj:t iripo^ifiiblo to f;ot n?itcl)irs philo^xphioji 
fiV;rlon^'<r?> a)vd coopox-ation in ovon a (;i:'ail fji-oup of 

(n) yho i;o-oallcd traditional"^ toachin;^ i:^cthodct ax'C ntill 

tho host bccauso thoyWo boon tried cut for £:o lon^^#*# 1^^^ 

(n) yhi^ro'ri far too jaich vorlt involvod in preparing; 

lorjfiOn.'; OAoh day c»#«fft(>6»»**4i«^i«e»#»»o««ie*i.«»o#»«*^ 1 

(o) Odldivn nro hf\ppiot?t \rl\en a toachor in charf;c inkoj; 

tlvijYiociniciis about cinrJculuri aivl ^;chcdulin;;^*♦*»4♦fr♦ 1^^ 



WISC^^ y^otit c)n\cial latiJc id to toaoh tlio b!iOio 

fi??--S!'^^^^ lHri>?i<?l ni\f \»ritln;; r- t^tvi niv»ibor i;kill(; • e 4 * ^ » t 1 

FkiI [<i) l^-^l-^*-'*"? UkO toachor kocpri ilio olas5jvooi.\ quint ar»d hooprt 
'££^ ihiui^o wxiov control » offootivo IcnrhhVj; 3npo;:f;iblo 1^ 



2_ 
2^ 
2^ 

2 

. ■ * 

2_ 
2^ 
2^ 

2^ 

2 

2„ 

2^ 

2^ 

2 



3„ ^. 



X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



3. 
3. 
3. 

31 
3. 
3. 



1 
A. 



(cliocJc 



5 

5 

5 



3 



X 
X 



5 



te^iohm\«; opt ovit oiVtc:>.obin;{ povm^ ' 
CbU<ivon* ft fidj\u/haonu to r.cljool dcpondr; on having; tho 

sccvu^ity of xlicir ovrn claof-roon, tc:tcher> & do5k^^#** ^•.^ 3,_^ 5. 

(t) Cb?.r^^o and ivimvntion cr.n disrupt a basically stable 



(u) Yoo nuch torichiuL^ tino In taken up v.lth haridli)i;i 

(v) Kofj^^rdlono of teaching )nothod5 ox^ philosophyr 

cldldrori ulll ^^luay^:J porfovin battox^ in a )icvf r»chool 

vrith a)i attrAotivo physicc;! orrirlronriont»c«##**«<^<>oeeft 3^ ^t^^ !)^ ^ . 

32* Fx*OM vrh^t you Icno^^ Imvo hoax*d ^bout tcriching in^n opcn-^ix^CsH ochooli plci»i;o indicr.to 
hovT luich of a \n*oblm yon tlrink each of tho follovrin:^ v:oxad bo fo.v a to^'.ohov jnovi)i3 
f von a t'jraditional to an CTpon ax'ca r.chool? 

, SoMothij^j; 

C\iito a ^ of . a ^iiiX/llSLii^^ 

^ Wohlcn PvdWCTi ?m>>.m 

(a) toaw tc^aohing and tho not'd for concensus , ' ' ^ -•-^^ 

(b) ncco&iiity of chanfjin^ teaching inothodis >^,„, , .,. ^.^.^ 



; (d) f;clicdvViinf; ^ * i> ♦ <y « # ^ 

7f) v.oo of oquipvac^nt ajxl vjatoHals;^ • • » • • » • - 

Ul) {;vad:Snf; and vcportlnj;. » r« 4^ 1 • • ♦ • » 1 « » t » « » « * » • « • . 

(h) daily outfit of onovRy* * • * • ^ • • • ♦ ♦ # « » • r • » # 6> • 

(i) preparation ti^:io nood^Kl fo^ daily Xo.ononu^^,^ 

( i) co;iJr;iWiicatins pa Vont*J . * . , e ♦ * » 4^ t ^ 

(Ic) ad^juatlnft to noisa lovol* 1. * « • • • « « « » 1^ « ^ v • • # « .-^-..^-^ 

<1) boinrj undoi^ tho 6'ci^uti)\v of follo:<^ toachcrD^. ^ 

in) k<.r*]ifo\^ Uio attention of tho clat;^ , ^ , 

(n) v?ox*}c lcad>^ » ^ ^ ^ 4^ ••««>00««>a0#*# « # r 



1>W?ASR usi; TiiR Rii-iMuii:a spAcn (A\jn the mck o? yiie cjiinsTJOiiiiAinK) to hake Atiy mynrnKh 



I'AU'r I* 



!• \;hich Pool ^^roa ir; your ccliooX? 1 Z 3 _ ^l- 5 

^» W^^lo^ PoMAlo^__ Afioj Ic^f] than 30^^<.o* 

>• YcArs of foViSi^.l cchieation hoyojvl nocondary scliool (iiic^ludo univ^r^iily^ tcaohov* 
collcgOf t^^rdaato rcliooljv otcO 



VJlvit io tJio liiciior^t post'-scoondrivy dc^vco you havo obtft:lnc<l? 
5* V/hat is (ipproxJj?;itG population of yom^ cchool? 

6* Hovr lon.'j havo you boon in your profsont school? 

1 year 01* losrj_^^ 2>*3 yc^vo, 3+ year 

7r la tlio architeot\u*o of your px^ojjont rMiool 

(a) "open vv^'^^t' 

(b) traditioml, 
( d) r; co3abiv)a tioiu • « 



€• v < c (/ i if c c ^ 

& 0 ♦ P & 0 0 « 6^ 

^ ^ o « » o 



0# Do you prof or roi opon-i^rcn or An arohiteoturally tr.^ditioml school? 

(rt) I don*t knwf ^ill y,\y o>n:>ox\lonco is in open^s^rca Gchoolo«*»o»*«o^ 
(b]|^ 1 donH Jniov^j <\11 i:»y oxporicnco is in trAditloml Gchoolc<,^^»»» 
(o) 1 dO);*t havo my proforcnc!OtA*i,fr<^efro*«t,et06c«oAtc*»»«****o»#«o» 
(d) 1 prefer a f cliool tliat it: entirely open area 

(g) I prefer a school that in a eoirJ^in'itiono^e^fr 

(f) X prefer a (sehool \;ith all fjolf^^.onclo^cd claf:f;roow£u 



0 ^ « # e i* • • » 4^ ^ 



^* .«olovr is ft lint of ch.<ii.-.o.ic.i:-ictdcs th.it in-lno^ivda Ricl^i'- cojvjidov in t;o3coU)i- 
twclnnv r.wif, Vloc^ao ^-^^^^ctito \^y^A^;)^m^ \jh:lch .Com^ you vould considol' 

Xl(b) flo>iib:ility ftnd adr4>t.'il>ility 9nA 
11(c) cor.i,-nii:\coilMont " — ^ 

11(d) 3mK>-.vv1.ivonof-.£i 



11(c) cor.inii:\coilMont — ^. . 

11(d) 3nnovnUvonof-.£i ' ^ f./r 

ll(o) .c:wt-ior/il ist.'trii)ii 



: 11(C) r.onso of Imnoui 

ii(r;) yc.M'.'f of icAcbln/t oiq^ei'lonco 
11(1)) tiolC-t-ojifidcnco 



"10. »i<»;i yatii-fiod tiro you vilth yUrf coIcoUons you havo m-itlo vjithin Iho paot iw^ 



H. In wh.1t /■iVoan» or vxih rospoct to vJi.-xt tlciUo, \7oxilO yo\i rvako diffoi-ont docifiJons 
if you uoro aolcctin,'. tc-aolrhv; wtflfr no;;? (if )u>ri:.» isloaco incMcato this) 



Bolovryou vrill find some Gtatcincnits about children *s learning and knov/- 
lodge • • V/c would like to knov? to what extent you agree or dicagree with 
each^r3tate:nont • Please indicate v;ith a checkmark the amount oX agreement 
or disagrcei.'ient that best represents your ov/n feelings about each M.atemcnt* 



1* Children are curious by 
nature and v/ill explore 
their surroundings v/ith- 
ov^t urging or interference 
by adults* 

2v Children liave a natural 
desire to explore con*- 
tinuallyo 

3» Children will display 
natural exploratory * 
behaviour if he is not 
threatened* 

he A child^s confidence in 

liinisclf is liighly related to 
his capacity for learning, 
and for making important 
c))oices that affect his 
learnings 

k Children will learn bettor 
and faster if tliey have the 
chance for active exploration 
of a rich cnvlronmoit whicli 
offers then a wide range of 
7;iftatorials to Manipulate ♦ 



)Jo. 



rpl^Xi^y: G^^^ be dioi.:l nf;\»ir.)icd 

BlBlilij|i||pti« - c ) 1 i Id r cii -. ■■1 oa ri) ♦ 

«^^i«i.ciit3 about thoSi' ovm ■ji^ 




Children \/:i:'.J. bo .l:i.):o.Ty to 
loam i/.' they arc /^:ivon 
coiii-.idcrablo" ohoico in fioleot- 
inn i^.atGri.ili;. thoy v;ant to 
v/prk v/ith, and 1)/ choor5inn 
qucHtrl.on.s thay v;ould l:i.l:e to 
: anfjv.'or when unin^; those itiatcir- 



Stv>'>i-),-"l V 



r>t.vc-nr» 



^* If tlioy arc fjivcn the chance ^ 
' children v.dll choorjc activities 
v/hich arc wont in t erecting'; to 
thorn i 

lO.lf a child iy fully involved 
■ in an activity, ajid havin/^ fun, 
learning i.s taking place* _ 

ll»V^))cn tv/o or more children v/ant 
to explore the fiane problem or 

materials, tiicy v/ill often 
decide to collaborate in Borne 
vayc 

12 %\}hm a child learns something 
that is importw-^^nt to Iriiii, ho 
. will vdch to ^.haro it with 
others r 



13 ♦The' formation of concepts 
proceeds very slowly in 
children* 

1/f iAll children pass throu/^h 
similar st-^i^^or, as thoy 
develop intoinoclually^ each 
in his own v;ay, and at )iis 
*o\vn ratO| and in his ovoi tiinci 

15<^Childron learn and develop 
'intellectually at their owji 
rale and in tlicir uv;n 5;tylOf 

16 c The cJrild nrov.'s intellect- 
u^j]ly tln^oiu.h l^nvinf, a. 
seqnojice of conci'oto cxpar** 
ienoos and thcni para ting 
out the ossc^ncc of each ox*^ 
prn\ic2iCCi^ 

17'fT^ilking about the er.f^^ence of 
tlJiUi; (iv^p^ ^})ould fc^llov^ 




X(l#It irj bout if^ can 
check Jiifs owrj-'-^lution to a 
probAO>:rbv;>tfsing mntcrials he 

; is v;orkiHC v/ith. ^ 

19i ^a.otvakc^'v arc a necessary part 
or loarniji(^-'-i!iistakcf;. arc to 
be expected and arc .important 
because thoy contain information 
the cliild needs for further 
loarning* 



/JO J 'any aspocts of a child *s 
learning can be carefully 
measured, but theso are not 
necessorily tlie inost import- 
a)it aspects f 



21»0bjective neasuros of hov/ a 

child performs jnay affect his 
Moariiing negatively* 

2^fA child's learning is best 

aGJjcsscd intuitivelyi by direct 
observation* 

Ji3*The ber.t v;Ay to tell hov/ tlie 
achool Gxpei\iGnce lias affected 
the child is to obso^'e hiin 
over a loiig period of tiine« ^ 

2/f»The best measure of a child's 
v,'or)r iy his v/ork« ^ 

2i)/flic quality of "bein/V As more 
iinporl.fint than "knowing"; 
kno'u'lcdiio ir. a means of ed- 
ucation, not its ondt Tlie 
final test of an educatfion is 
v.'hat a man TS, not v:}iat lie 
KK'OV/a* 



26,Knov;ledf',o reflects the v;oy each 
person antcnratos his o\;n ex- 

ocrifejvoo. and therefore ):nov.»lcdge 
<\p(icuvt fall neatly into sep~ 

^ : ft^^^ catocories ♦ 



?(U There is little or no knov;.- -^^^ toMli^ 

lodf.c v/}iich xc Jicccofiary Tor ' ' — 

everyone to acquire . ^ 

^9/ It is very ponr.iblo that a 

person laay learn f;oiiiotlnnf-% 
; and yet not bo able to don- 

onstr.'ito it publicly. K}iov.'.- 

led^e resridos with tlic "knowcr", 
. not in its public exoroscion, 



School^. JII~™^i'^^'^.l.::::iL. I m a boy_^ Girl^.^_ 



* * " STiID:^t?r OWrjTI.OKtJAiRK 



- Wo vowld liko to Kivw somcthiii"; ,\ho\x\. Mhat you t)\\nk ox" soliool. Thi.i is hot. a test, 
and t}..:re arc no ri;',ht or wrona <uiGWevs. Wtiat vov. tliink about rjchool io not nccoi;£<ari 
true for r.on.aono clfjo. 



V.lien your teacljcr tollo you to bo^iin, plcaae rood oach sentence to yourself. If it is' 
l-Gl9_XoJLX0.Vl_?LV;At^,of ..yAf\MA'.^^ a c.)icci:iiu-irk inlo t.hu jspacc undor "TliUJv." Jf 5t n'- 

nj^LiJ'l^.Xf^iLjmJio-.t i>r.JJ.>;:vJ^^^^^^^ put a (;hm5l<7..':irk int.o tho si-acc under "iiOT TRUkI" 
I'loar.o navk an aiiov.'or for oveiT question. 



\\XCl. 

TKUIS KOT 



!• My toachor tcXlG. }.!e when t^hc*y pleanod vdth j:y i;or)5. 

2. Most donH like going to school.,...,/.. 

3. The principal of ir.y fjchool ifi friendly vith Ui3 r^udc-nty _ 
A. In school X»nj bothered by noiso frcri other clcViScs. ^ 

. $. Most students in ji\y school are pretty fricndD.y, ................ . ^ , , 

6, There idvra:^3 fsoeirr* to be too uiany fstudonts in ny class/. _ 

7, In our class, ve J^'-'Ure docieiong to^jothor. ^ 

8, The vork in school is too hard. .••V..*. 

9» I usually look £ovr/^vd to coming to school. . I . . • ♦ . . , . . , 

10. If I had my choico^Iid ratljor work by niyt;elf thjin Kith other stUvicnts. 
11* lt<5 i:.T-''J^tar»v to have your ov.'n dos^k v/hc;ro you can keep your tldngiV. 

12. It •f) too noisy in school. , t ^ . ... 

13. teacher tries to bo &ure I Jok)v; \;hat she ymriUc no io do, , _ 
l/j* I often fc^il rushed ai^d nervous in school; . • . . . 

. 15. Other idcEr> in Kiy clc'.ss oftrm f;et no into trouble at school. . _ 
16 . l!y to^cljor li tcnn to i^luit I hcivc to say* . . v i . 

: 17* I olwayn h^tive cnou?-h tir.io in class to finish i;ork, 

16. I c;on^i. lil:o a lot of the kidy in ;;;y class....,/,*..,..,.,....,;../,,; 

19. Mostly, Jtrrt intero^sl^'ic; in \vhat vrc <?o i t school;. . . .i. ..^ 

20. Tnero«s no place to be alonu ut sclv.v^], if you fool li);o it 

21. Yhore are ru^t abc^ut tho ri/iht nui:>;or or kidi-^. in iry claso 

:?2. Too often I have to share thinf.n \Alh other students at school ^ 

23. V-n-n t J .-^.ko a j J.^takw, j.y teaoi^er tries to correct j:;e v;ithoub 

)jui tins j.y fcolirifxs, *-*••••••••*.••♦..•♦......♦.........;,.,•...,...., 

'Ah. Son.etliu:;; intcrest.i n/.^, is a'-^^iiyi; foi].; on in my elas:;,, 

25. I donvt like af>kijir> quo:aiontv ^;hon 1 donM. underrta:id f^ojiietliin^;. ? • • • - ^ 



26, Othcrr people in riy class really cr.ro about me. 

29. I*m bolhored by people talkVnr; and foolinfi around in my class ♦ 

'30# I lil^c v:or)dn{i vath olhor sludonls in ny class* 

31. Scbool a c^od place for rialdng friends. ...... i . . 

32, It secir^3 that u.y teacher is alv/ayts yelling at jsojn.eono* ♦ 

33 • I lil<e c-iving a talk to my clarss. o .......... * 

3^' V/o ch:in/;e from ono subject to another too of ton in i\\v class* ........ . 

35. My teacher is very friendly vrlth the students. 

36. School is pretty boidng. 

37* Host of the class ^oins in v;hen thero^s a class dir»cussion. . •> 

3<J# It^s easy to get to Iniov; sonc of the toachern in this school 

really well. ..... r ........ . ... .*.../....••...•.«»... . . ... 

39. I get to do a lot o J' v;or)r on 3/t>" o\vn at school .«...*.................. 

40* Ky teacher is often too busy to help me when 1 need help* ........... . 

41. In school 1 C£n usually talk to n^y friends v/hon I v/ant to. . 

42. A lot of things abovit school r.ro fun. . . 

43. I often feel lonely at school. . . . ....•.«..«.•*. . ^ . . .... . ...... ... • . 

44f I knovr wViat the teacher cxp^^cts of me. . . ....»..»,.......»•..••...•.. . 

45* We al»;.ost never liave a choice of v;hat vre'i'o f^olnf; to do in )ny cla^js. . 

46. I can usually toll Vihcn n?i^ toachor is pleased Avith k\v v;ork. . . . . . .... * 

47- I work best vrhcn 1 v;ork with a sm^ll group of other students......... 

My toarhor getf> coigiy v^hen I do sonicthin^j i-nron^. ..V. 
49* In our class you can do your vork ^^rithout bein;^ iP-terrupted. ........ . 

50, I can vrnlk around in clc^ss v;hcn I £^t tired of sittin^i in ono place.. 

-v;)i?it i« the t)an5 you Ilka HOST about your school? 



•-V/iirtt is the Ihing you like L!^AST aVv:)Ut your school? 



D jT'ionsl5)n A ?. attltudo towaH charaotoristics of the r)on-physical learning 
finvironment (including napects of school prograM, difficulty of school vork, 
clftosrooM cliriatOi otc*)t 

Koto: the rosponso ^iven in paronthoses aftbr each question is the ono assumed 
to reflect tho ir.ost positive attitude6 

fO(False)j n^mso) ; ^U7( True) } jJ&E'K True) j B'KFalse)j #39(True) { #45(Falso) • 

Djnonslon p: attitude toward charactoristics of tho physical learning environment 
(inclurjinf; feelinf;s about crowdin<^» noisoi' distractionst interruptions > equipment, 
amount anvd kind of physical movomont within the classroom and school, classroom 
arranc^emonti otCi)» 

Koto; tho response fjivon in parentheses after each question Is the one assumed 
to reflect tho ir.ost positive attitude* , 

False) { i^6(False) j m(True) { n2(Falso) j ^^aO(False) j m(True) { i^22(Falso) { 
#29(False) j }:^if9(Truo) ; ?50(True) . 

Pi w ensi_pn C^!^ attitude toward interaction vrith teachers , Principal or Vice-Principal 
and other school staff (including type and frequency of contact, feelings about 
authority and control^ etc •)• 

Note: the response given in parentheses after each question is the one a ssunied 
to reflect the most positive attitude. 

1( True) ; f3( True) ; 
#2?(Falso)5 '^32(i?alsG) r #35(True) J ^38(True) 5 ^'iOCFalse) j i^^^Truo) ; 
*i|6(Truo)!#i48( False). 

P|rip.n^ioir Dj a tovard rolatlonshlp vith poors, quality of social intoractiotts 

Kotoi tho rospottHo eiven in pai'onthosos after oach question la the ond assUmod 
to reflect tho most positive attitude* 

/y5(True) 1 ^15(False)i -^18(False) ; /;t31(Truo) j f'fKTrue)! #'f3(False)» 

piwnnsion Ki attitude toward working in, being a wember of , a • Urgof "rpou?" 
or classroom unit, including; aspects of working specifically in a group situation, 
Notoi the response civon in parentheses after each question is the one assumed 
to reflect the most positive attitude. 

*7(True)} flO(Fals6){ '^28(True) 5 ii30(True) ? #33(Tru©) f ^37(True)} #tf7(True), 

Diwonsion F; global attitudes toward school and learning. 

NotoT the response Riven in parentheses after each question is the one assuwed 
to reflect the r.ost positive attitude, 
. . #2(Falso)t l9(Truo)i f 19(True) j ^06(False); -#U2(True). 



4^/ 



4' ♦ 



riease do not ask your children for any information wliile you arc answering thoDo 
questions. If you cannot answer a question, leave it blajik or mark it "Don't Know'<. 
Feel frco to write additional oon^^!cnto or information on the back of the queotionnairc. 

1* .Back/;round Infonnation 

1(a). VAio is answering this questionnaire? mother father . both . 

other( specify) 

l(b). Please fill in the boxes in the chart below that apply to you: 





Please 
what g 
you ha^ 
childr 

Rov<=i 


check 
rades 
/e 

on in: 
Gt r1 cs 


Hovr long h^ 
att 

in his/her 
present 


is each of your 
.ended school* » 

in another 
school in 
reex { 


children 
It 

in a scliool 
outside Peel 
oounty 7 


Kindergarten 












Grade 1 












Grade 2 












Grade 3 
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3i Iriforrratdon you ReceW from yo ur Chil dJSfi School 

2(a), How ii;uch information about your child »s school do you get from: 

* , So^iG A Conr> ldorablf 

,Aj^ount 

-your own child and/or your child's friends , . 

^talking with othor paj^cnts , i.* ^ , ' ZHI 

^ v:' -parent assoc. rnootijigfij especial school meetings. ^ 

-talks vitli lcachcr(ri)7^/oi* Principal, Vice^-Pri nci- 

pal. Counsellor, or olhor school fitaff , • ..^.^ . ^ 

-iicl^ool bullotinu, nowsilott(tr, loacliers* notices, • ^ ^ ^ 

r r ^ ideal or city newspapers • » ♦ , * « » # . » « • * 
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2(b). Doea your child* 3 school ;^lvo you clear infomation about his/her performance 
arid prof»rcs3, vrilh respect to: 

Yes Ho 

-work habits , ^ " 

-reading and writing. ... , 

-arithn.otic ~~~ ' 

-olhor areas, such as art, imcic, physical education....... ..... ~ H* 

-behaviour in the social group. I 

-effort and attitude toward school. 

-any difficulties and/or problem areas. _ ~^ 

3. Cha\\ict eristics of your Chil d's Schoo l— if you cajinot, answer any of the itcma 
belov;, please check "Don't Know"] don't ask your child for the information. 



Yes No fionjfc 
Know 

3(a). Does you child^s classroom area have more than one class 

and teacher within it ?• ,4 ^ 

3(b), Does yovir child often have a choice of lessons or * " ' 
. activities vri. thin a subject area?/. ... .v/;. , ^ 

3(c;. Is your child allowed to nx^ve freely around his classroom 
area?, ^ , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3(d) . Is your child »s classroom well equipped?! \ \ \ ! ! ! \ ! ! ! ! ! ' 

3(o), Is your child^s classroom too crowded?.... ~ 

3(f) / Does yoxir child uork a /jood part of the day in a single ' 
classrooit with one teacher ^t a time?. , 

4. Ik^Lilq^^ below are sojne activities that parents my be Involved in at 

thoir child's school. Please check how rnany tin.cs you have been involved in each 
activity $ince September^ 1973. 

None Once Twice ^^ror- 

■ l^ore 

A(a), talked v.'ith the Principal or Vice-Principal about . ' ' " 

school Katiors, or your ovm child. . 
A(b). talked \dth a teacher about your child. . . . . . . . . . . . . , . — -j. 

/i(c). attended a ir.ectinn of parent's at the sihool... 

4(d). attended other school activities (such as concerts, • 

, . assemblies, plays, eU.) 

Me), attended an "opoji honco" at the school..... "~ 

4(f). worked at; a "volunteer" in the school— in a class- ' " — 

>'03ir., library, office, or on a coi;r.dtteo 

Uij). helped to supervise a field trip.. """" *~" ' 
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5. Paront Sntinf.'iot.icn valh^btio School— please use this 3-ppint scale to indicate how 
oatisilcd you are with the job your chilcHo school is doing to hoip hin in;prove in 
the follov/ing area^: 

Generally Dissatisfied No Stron;; Feelings Generally Satisfied 

Kithcr V/ay 

1 ' 2 



5(a) » rcadinfj ability. • \ 

5(b) , arithmetic skillc 

5(c). sldlls in art. . 

5(d). slcllly in tiusic, ^ ............ . 

5(e). skills in )^hv^:j cal Hvicrtion. - . 

5(f). ability to i;,a):o a decision. . 

5(g). ability to work independently ........... 

5(h). ability to got along vdth others....*........,.... 

5(i) - participation in oxtra-^curricular activities. . . . . » 

' 5(j)# V/ith what aspect of your child school are you the MOST satisfied? 




5(k)« With v;hat aspect of your child* j school are you the LEAST satisfied? 



^» J^^^ please use this 5--point scale to indicate your 

opinions about the statements belov. There are no right or v;rong ansuoro — vo v/ant to 
know hovr you feel about each s tat euiont. 

Strongly Disagree Ko Strong Agree Strongly 

Disagree Feelings Agree 

Either V/av 

1 ^ 3 4 5 

6(a). Students should be allowed to decide what class projects 

they want to t|o * ..it*.*!.**. » • » § t » * ^ * * » • .•••y«»«»*<«M* 1. ^ 2. 3 j h 5 

6(bh Increased freedom in the classroom creates coni'usion ^ . > 2 .3»^^ h , 5, 

6(c)i It is ii.'portant for teachers to roij:ain avraro of continu- 

inr; oha:r^,c3 in education. , 1^ 2 3 'i 5. 

6(d). StvKlonto should bo allowed to disagree vdth the teaclior**, 1_ 2_ 3 /^__ 5' 

6(c). Students should do roro of their ovm v;ork vdthout 

help from the teacher.. 1_ 2 3_^ /» 5 

6(f), The pror^raii in the c^cVrool tihould ho strongly influenced 

by obildron*s intorcr>tfi i w ^ 4 . ^« 1 . 2_ 3_ A^l 5. 

6(g)i Students have the riglit to knov; t)ie rca!jons behind ' 

dociidons that affect thoji^ 1^ 3^ A_ 5, 
6(h). iDcroascd frcedo):i in Iho claasroojii develops ronponsxbil I ty 

in tho*' child > «4i«««*i««t4i*««*»«i«i«ft.««#t«. 1 2^^^ 
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6(i)/Kore CR.phaals f;hould bo f?ivcn to toachinc basics, 

such as reading^ vrriiinpji r.polHny, <?v c^i'.U-hn.ctdc* 1 2^ 

6(j), TiniO for in--servj.co toachor cducotion should bo jn^ado 
available by ha^^ln^'/ professional dfJVfO.opmonfc da^ 
during the v^chool yf;av 1 2^ 

6(k) * r^tudcnt^; r^hould bo tested vathout VMrnincv 1 2^ 

6(1). Tradltionsil tcachinn Kiothods cro otill the best • 1_ 2^ 

604» 'i'i'^- of o*;.cn area clar;croorniT ir.r rovco tho quality of 

education. i i * 1^ 2^ 

6(n). t.t is vory ijrportant that ctudonts voppeot the teachor^s 

authority* • • 1^ 2^ 

6(o)/ ParentD should bo allov/cd to send thoir child to a 

different school, if thoyv;ish»«t 2^ 
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